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THE TALE OF A COMET, ETC. 


THE TALE OF A COMET. 


O RED-TUFTED stranger ! 
O starry-space ranger ! 
Say now— is there danger 
Approaching with thee? 
Is there much of a risk in 
Thy train in its whisking, 
Young star-dragon frisking 
So jocund and free? 


Say where, through the spaces 
No star-gazer traces, 
Thou hast run thy long races 
In deserts apart ? 
Though bearded and hairy, 
Thou’rt light as a fairy ; 
All gassy and airy 
Some say that thou art. 


Though old superstition 
Once haunted our vision, 
And death and perdition 
Were shook from thy hair, 
We now, with reliance 
On figures and science, 
May look with defiance 
On thee and thy glare. 


To sin and to error 
You were once a sky-terror, 
An awful great kero- 

sine splendor afar. 
But now since Leverrier, 
We a skye-terrier 
Name you, a merrier 

Sort of Dog-star. 


You may frisk through creation 

And court observation, 

And the cannibal nation 
With fear be appalled ; 

You may drop from the summit 

Of space like a plummet, 

But you cannot quite come-it 
Though Comet you’re called. 


Perhaps, in your ermine 
Of gas, you determine 
To sweep off the vermin 
That bother the times ; 
A reformer —a new man— 
With purpose quite human, 
Like the sky-sweeping woman 
Of nursery rhymes. 


Though daily and nightly 

You are burning more brightly, 

The earth will dodge light] 
The whack of your flail 

Like a train on a car-track 

You'll speed on your far track, 

And never your star-track 
Repeat your bright tale. 


Paris, Fune 28th, 1881. 


CRANCH. 





MARGERY DAW. 


I’m in love, but I’ve never told her, 
Never told the maiden I love ; 
I lie in the long green grass and behold her, 
As she swings all day in the boughs above. 
I’m a student with toil o’erladen, 
And a student ever should books prefer, 
But she’s such a darling dainty maiden, 
My thoughts go swinging away with her. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings ; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 


And she goes swinging ; and I go slaving, 
Turning the leaves of a musty book, 

But surely that was her white hand waving, 
And surely that was my darling’s look. 

A perfect fortress of books I sit in, 
Ethics, economy, politics, law, 

But all the pages I vow were written 
By that little philosopher, Margery Daw. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings ; 
And I, lying under, 
Watch her, and wonder 
What is the ditty that Margery sings. 


The light is fading, the day grown older 
And now the westering sun is gone, 
And Margery I no more behold her : 
In the deep cool grass I lie alone. 
For Margery she was a sunbeam only, 
And I was a fool for all my pains, 
But whenever I’m sad and whenever I’m lonely, 
Back comes Margery, back again. 


See saw! 
Margery Daw! 
Up in the apple-tree Margery swings ; 
For “ Life’s a dream, 
And love’s a shadow!” 
And that is the ditty that Margery sings. 
Temple Bar. A WEATHERLY. 


THE swan, when feeling that its hour is o’er, 

And that the moment’s come when it must die, 

Lifts saddest voice and sweetest harmony, 

Along the lone and solitary shore : 

Desires its life prolonged a little more, 

And leaving its existence with a sigh, 

And fondest longing of a last good-bye, 

Doth this sad journey’s coming close deplore. 

E’en thus, my fair, when I was doomed to see 

The mourntul end that all my loves befell, 

While on.the last remaining point I strove, 

With all my sweetest song and harmony 

Upon thy cold unkindness did I dwell, 

On all thy treacherous faith and on my love. 
CAMOENS, 

Translated by J. J. Aubertin. 





A NEW STUDY 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A NEW STUDY OF TENNYSON. 


Til. 

THE object with which this series of 
papers * was undertaken has already been 
explained at length. That object would 
have been very imperfectly attained had 
, we concluded our task without comment- 
ing on the most characteristic triumph of 
Mr. Tennyson’s genius. Of the thou- 
sands who hang with delight on the pages 
in which he tells in pure and graceful 
verse the story of Arthur and his knights, 
there is probably no one who is ignorant 
that the poet has drawn largely on pre- 
existing material. The nature and extent 
of his obligations are, however, we sus- 
pect, known to few. The “ Morte d’Ar- 
thur” is voluminous; the “ Mabinogion” 
is inaccessible. In our day most readers 
would find it as distasteful to disentangle 
the Laureate’s fascinating narratives from 
the labyrinths of a Malory as to read the 
story of Achilles and Hector, not in the 
glorious hexameters of the “ Iliad,” but 
in the bald and dismal periods of the “ De 
Bello Trojano.” Indeed, the task has 


been very inadequately performed even 
by those who have professed to undertake 


it. It ought, however, long ago to have 
been accomplished. When we remember 
the labor which has been expended on 
this branch of Shakespearian criticism, it 
is surely surprising that it should have 
been spared in the case of a poet who has 
availed himself even more than Shake- 
speare of material furnished by others, 
whose use of that material is so pro- 
foundly significant, and whose place in 
our literature has yet to be fixed. An 
analytical examination of the “ Idylls ” — 
of the diction, of the sentiment, of the 
plot — a comparative estimate of what the 
Laureate has borrowed from his prede- 
cessors, and of what he owes to his own 
invention, are in truth indispensable, not 
only toa proper appreciation of his ser- 
vices to art, but to any attempt to realize 
even approximately his rank among poets. 
At once the most ambitious and, with the 
exception perhaps of “In Memoriam,” 
the most elaborate effort of his genius, 


* Livinc Acg, Nos. 1888, 1889. 
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they mark with singular precision the ex- 
tent and the limitation of his powers. 
They are distinguished by those peculiar 
merits in which among the masters of 
later times he has no rival, amorg the 
masters of antiquity no superior. They 
exhibit those defects which must place 
what will, however, no doubt continue to 
be the most popular of English epics, im- 
measurably below the “ AEneid,” and even 
as a work of art below the “Gerusa- 
lemme” and the “ Lusiad.” 

The Laureate has never, it is true, 
formally laid claim to a place beside those 
who have achieved the last triumph of 
poetic genius. But when, in 1878, the 
“Idylls” appeared in their present shape 
and in the order in which they now stand, 
the secret was at once revealed. The 
work of which Milton and Dryden 
dreamed had been attempted. We had 
before us, under a slight disguise, an 
Arthuriad in ten books, of which “ The 
Coming of Arthur” formed the first, and 
“ The Passing of Arthur” the last. The 
minute and patient study which every 
page of Mr. Tennyson’s poetry exacts 
soon discerned with what elaborate care 
he had striven to blend together the nar- 
ratives in epic unity ; how nicely the sev- 
eral episodes bore on the main action; 
how anxiously he had endeavored to ani- 
mate his work with a central idea. It is 
this attempt which ennobles his use of the 
old romances; it is this attempt which 
constitutes his sole claim to constructive 
skill; but it is this attempt which unfor- 
tunately brings him into competition with 
the masters of epic song. And here he 
fails. The exquisite taste, the delicate 
ingenuity with which he has out of the 
chaos of ancient legend constructed his 
lucid and graceful narratives, can never 
fail to rank among the wonders of modern 
art, but the criticism which will be the first 
to do him justice for what he has done must 
be the last to admit the higher claim. 
He has not given us an epic poem, a 
homogeneous and consistent piece. The 
“ Idylls ” remain, in spite of all his efforts, 
a succession of fragments; they touch 
without cohering; they have been tagged 
rather than fused together. The unity of 
a true epic is organic; the unity of Mr. 
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Tennyson’s epic is accidental. He has, 
it must be allowed, shown great skill in 
moulding his material in such a way as to 
make each idyll subservient to the devel- 
opment of the main plot, but the connec- 
tion between the idylls themselves is so 
slight as to be scarcely discernible. Nor 
is this want of union, this lack of harmony, 
apparent only in the framework of his 
poem. It is conspicuous throughout. 
There is not, for example, more difference 
between the composition — we are using 
the word in its widest sense — of “ Romeo 
and Juliet” and of “King Lear” than 
there is between that of “Elaine” and 
“The Passing of Arthur,” between that 
of the “ Quest of the Graal ” and “ Enid.” 
And the difference lies, not in those varia- 
tions which diversities of theme require, 
not in tone, touch, and color, but in 
essence ; it is a difference, not of degree, 
but of kind. 

The “Idylls of the King ” bear, indeed, 
the same relation to works like the 
“ ZEneid” and the “ Gerusalemme,” as the 
“ Essay on Man” bears to the “ De Rerum 
Naturé.” It is no injustice to Pope to 


say that he lacked the qualifications neces- 
sary for the construction of a great philo- 


sophical poem. It is no injustice to Mr. 
Tennyson to say that, partly perhaps ow- 
ing to the material on which he has chosen 
to work, partly, no doubt, owing to the 
age in which his lot has been cast, he has 
not succeeded in his attempt to produce 
an epic poem. The “Essay on Man” 
remains, however, with all its defects, one 
of the glories of our literature. The 
“Tdylls” can only be forgotten when 
grace and melody, when purity of senti- 
ment and beauty of expression shall cease 
to charm. 

But to our task. Of all popular poets 
Mr. Tennyson most needs a commentator. 
He has had the good fortune to be a 
favorite with the masses, but we very 
much doubt whether half his beauties are 
either relished or perceived by them. 
They read him as intelligent schoolboys 
read Virgil. They follow the story, they 
are struck by particular passages which 
they learn by heart and think very fine, 
they admire what they suppose to be the 
perspicuity of his diction, and they dwell 
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with pleasure on such of his touches of 
natural description as may happen to ap- 
peal tothem. But they go no further, and 
in going no further they are losers them- 
selves, and the poet loses too. We have 
already said —and what we said we illus- 
trated at length in our former papers — 
that the poetry of Mr. Tennyson is, even 
in its minutest details, of an essentially‘ 
reflective character ; that his great achieve 
ments lie, not in original conceptions, but 
in elaborate workmanship, in assimilative 
skill. To discover what he has assimi- 
lated, on what he has worked, is the first 
duty of one who would properly appre- 
ciate his poetry. Of zsthetic criticism as 
applied to the Laureate’s poetry, the world 
has already had more than enough, and 
esthetic criticism is, perhaps, in the pres- 
ent state of Tennysonian study, of infi- 
nitely less value than analytical. 

Of the ten idylls there are only four, 
“The Coming of Arthur,” “Enid,” 
‘ Guinevere,” and “The Last Tourna- 
ment,” which are not studies from the 
compilation of Sir Thomas Malory. 
“Enid” is a versification of the story en- 
titled “ Geraint, the Son of Erin,” in the 
“ Mabinogion.” “The Coming of Ar- 
thur,” “ Guinevere,” and “ The Last Tour- 
nament,” though suggested by Malory, 
have nothing which immediately corre- 
sponds to them in Malory’s romance, and 
may therefore be regarded as original de- 
signs. To “The Coming of Arthur” 
Malory has, indeed, furnished nothing but 
a few hints and incidents. In one impor- 
tant particular the poet has, indeed, de- 
liberately departed from the ancient 
legend; and as an illustration of his tact 
and skill it is worth mentioning. To 
throw a halo of romantic mystery over 
the birth of Arthur, Malory perplexes his 
paternity by representing the lover of the 
baby’s mother transformed by magical 
metamorphosis into the likeness of her 
husband. For this Mr. Tennyson has 
substituted another story equally miracu- 
lous but not equally embarrassing, and 
describes the child as being cast up by the 
sea at the feet of Merlin. 

“Gareth and Lynette,” which is per- 
haps the nearest approach the Laureate 
has ever made to becoming wearisome, is 
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with certain additions and alterations 
pieced together from Malory’s seventh 
book. The introduction, however, as far as 
the passage where Gareth asks his boon, 
is Mr. Tennyson’s own invention. From 
that point the narrative follows with more 
or less fidelity the prose story. As it ad- 
vances divergencies appear. The history 
in Mr. Tennyson’s hand becomes compli- 
cated with an allegory—an allegory as 
dark and troublesome as that which per- 
plexes the student of Spenser. In the 
poem we have four combats for the de- 
liverance of the Lady in the Siege Peril- 
ous; in the prose story, seven. In the 
prose story, the knights who engage in 
fight figure respectively as the Black, 
Green, Red, and Blue Knights; in the 
poem, they become the Morning Star, 
the Sun, the Evening Star; the Blue 
Knight having no counterpart. Malory’s 
Red Knight of the Red Lands, who is the 
last to be encountered, appears in the 
poem as Death. For the comic incident 
which results in the apparition of the 
blooming boy, the reader has to thank the 
poet. We cannot stop to compare this 
long idyll with the original, for our space 
is limited, and comparative criticism will 
be more interesting when applied to the 
three poems which are to be examined 
next. It may, however, be noticed that 
the description of the shield of the noon- 
day sun was probably suggested by the 
shield of Atlante in the third canto of the 
“Orlando Furioso,” and that the fine 
stroke, — 


But up like fire he started, 


recalls Milton’s (Paradise Lost,” book iv. 
813) 
Up he starts. As when a spark 
Lights on a heap of nitrous powder ; 
or more immediately perhaps the line — 
Springs upward, like a pyramid of fire ; 
(Ib., book ii. 1013.) 
and we may pause to notice the singu- 
larly Dantesque spirit of the lines begin- 
ning, — 
Nigh upon that hour 
When the lone hern, etc. 
But one of the most interesting illustra- 
tions of Mr. Tennyson’s method of deal- 
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ing with his raw material is to be found in 
“Enid.” Here we can follow him step by 
step ; here we can study in detail the dis- 
tinctive features of his art. The story 
itself is to be found in the “ Mabinogion.” 
That charming collection of tales was 
translated in 1838 by Lady Charlotte 
Guest, and it is of Lady Guest’s transla- 
tion that Mr. Tennyson has availed him- 
self. To give something of an allegorical 
significance to the character of Geraint 
and to make the story bear on the main 
action of his epic, Mr. Tennyson assigns 
the departure of Geraint from Arthur’s 
court, not to any anxiety on the part of the 
young man to return to his aged father 
and his troubled realm, but to a desire to 
sever Enid from communion with Guine- 
vere, whose guilty love for Launcelot was 
now beginning to be suspected. 


And many there were who accompanied 
Geraint, and never was there seen a fairer host 
journeying towards the Severn. ... And for 
a long time he abode at home, and he began 
to shut himself up in the chamber of his wife, 
and he took no delight in anything besides, in- 
somuch that he gave up the friendship of his 
nobles together with his hunting and his 
amusements, 


In Mr. Tennyson’s versification of this 
the effect of the five repetitions of the 
word “ forgetful,” — 


Forgetful of the falcon and the hunt ; 
Forgetful of the tilt and tournament ; 
Forgetful, etc., 


has often been deservedly admired. We 
may notice, however, that it would seem 
to be an echo from a similarly effective 
iteration in Keats’s “ Isabel: ” — 


And she forgot the stars and moon and sun, 
And she forgot the blue above the trees, 

And she forgot the dells where waters run, 
And she forgot the chilly autumn breeze. 


And there was murmuring and scoffing con- 
cerning him among the inhabitants of the 
palace on account of his relinquishing so com- 
pletely their companionship for the love-of his 
wife. And when Erlin heard these things he 
spoke unto Enid, and inquired of her whether 
it was she that had caused Geraint to act thus, 
“Not I,” said she; “there is nothing more 
hateful to me than this.” And she was very 
sorrowful. 
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And ayant the people when they met 
In twos and threes, or fuller companies, 
Began to scoff and jeer and babble of him, 
As of a prince whose manhood was all gone, 
And molten down in mere uxoriousness, 
This too the women who attired her head, 
To please her dwelling on his boundless love 
Told Enid, and they saddened her the more. 


This last is one of those delicate and 
thoughtful touches which Mr. Tennyson 
seldom misses an opportunity for intro- 
ducing. 

And one morning in the summer time they 
were upon their couch. And Enid was with- 
out sleep in the apartment, which had windows 
of glass. And the sun shone upon the couch ; 
and the clothes had slipped from off Geraint’s 
arms and breast, and he was asleep. Then she 
gazed upon the marvellous beauty of his ap- 
pearance, and she said, “{Alas, and am I the 
cause that these arms and this breast have lost 
their glory?” And as she said this the tears 
dropped from her eyes. And the tears she 
shed and the words she had spoken woke him. 


In this clear and beautiful picture the 
only feature which awaited development 
lay in the figure of Geraint; here and 
here only expansion was needed; here 
and here only expansion is found. 


At last it chanced that on a summer morn 

(They sleeping each by either) the new sun 

Beat through the blindless casements of the 
room 

And heated the strong warrior in his dreams, 

Who moving cast the coverlet aside 

And bared the knotted column of his throat, 

The massive square of his heroic breast, 

And arms on which the standing muscle slop’d. 


And Enid woke and sate beside the couch 
Admiring him, and thought within herself 
Was ever man so grandly made as he? 

. . - And bowing over him, 
Low to her own heart piteously she said, 
“Am I the cause, I the poor cause that men 
Reproach you, saying all your force is gone? 


O me, I fear that I am no true wife.” 

Half inwardly, half audibly she spoke, 

And the strong passion in her made her weep 
True tears upon his broad and naked breast, 
And these awoke him. 


The words which raise Geraint’s suspi- 
cion are not found in the romance. In 
the romance — and we are not quite sure 
that the poet has in this case improved 
upon it — Geraint is represented as real- 
izing the ignoble state into which he had 
sunk, and as thinking it not improbable 
therefore that his wife may have her eyes 
on a worthier mate. He resolves to 
show her that he still is what he was 
when he won her love. Abruptly ordering 
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her to clothe herself in her meanest 
dress, and after making a few necessary 
preparations, the two set out in quest of 
adventures. In the Laureate’s version 
this meanest dress is defined. It is the 
dress in which Geraint first found her ap- 
parelled when he raised her from poverty 
to splendor. This happy touch enables 
the poet to relate by way of episode the 
history of his hero and heroine — their 
courtship and marriage, their early happy 
days with Arthur and Guinevere. At 
this point, then, which is in the romance 
the middle portion, we must, in tracing 
the story as represented by Mr. Tenny- 
son, turn to what are, in the romance, the 
opening pages, for the poet has in true 
epic fashion begun 7 mediis rebus. The 
story as told in the ‘“‘ Mabinogion” and 
as told by Mr. Tennyson is substantially 
the same. Occasionally he follows the 
prose story with minute fidelity of detail ; 
as for example in the description of 
Geraint: — 


? 


The rider was a fair-headed youth, and a 
golden-hilted sword was at his side, and around 
him was a scarf of blue purple, at each corner 
of which was a golden apple. 

For Prince Geraint 

Late also, wearing neither hunting-dress 

Nor weapon save a golden-hilted brand, 

A purple scarf, at either end whereof 

There swung an apple of the purest gold, 

Sway’d round him ; 


or in the meeting with the surly dwarf, 
where he merely versifies the prose para- 
graph. One happy touch the poet has in- 
troduced which is worth noticing. When 
the romance tells how the dwarf struck 
Geraint “so that the blood colored the 
scarf he wore,” it adds: “ Then Geraint 
put his hand upon the hilt of the sword, 
but he took counsel with himself and con- 
sidered that it would be no vengeance for 
him to slay the dwarf, and to be attacked 
unarmed by the armed knight.” This be- 
comes in Mr. Tennyson’s poem, — 


His quick instinctive hand 
Caught at the hilt as to abolish him, 
But he from his exceeding manfulness 
And pure nobility of temperament, 
Wroth to be wroth at such a worm, refrain’d. 


It would be tedious to follow the story 
step by step, but it may not be uninterest- 
ing to note how careful the poet is, as he 
treads closely in the tracks of his original, 
to seize every opportunity for introducing 
a picturesque touch. Thus, — 


They went along a fair and even and lofty 
ridge of ground 
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becomes 


They climb’d upon a far and even ridge, 
And show'd themselves against the sky. 


The simple statement “and they were 
polishing shields and burnishing swords, 
and washing armor and shoeing horses,” 
reappears as 


Everywhere 
Was hammer laid to hoof, and the hot hiss 
And bustling whistle of the youth who scour’d 
His master’s armor. 


The “tattered garments” of old Yniol 
become “ fray’d magnificence, once fit for 
feasts of ceremony.” The “When the 
dawn arose” of the romance becomes 
“When the pale and bloodless east began 
to quicken to the sun.” The words, 
“And ata little distance from the town 
he saw an old palace in ruins, wherein 
was a hall that was falling to decay; and 
when he came near the palace he saw but 
one chamber, and a bridge of marble 
ose to it,” have been expanded into 
one of the most exquisite pieces of de- 
scriptive writing we ever remember to 
have met with. In the account of Ge- 
raint’s visit to Yniol the Laureate has 
occasionally departed slightly from the 
story. For Enid’s song he had of course 
no hint; nor, again, is the speech in 
which Yniol relates the injuries he has 
received from the Sparrow-hawk trans- 
lated from any corresponding speech in 
the prose story. Both of these additions 
are undoubtedly improvements. But there 
is one addition which might surely have 
been spared. “‘I willengage if 1 escape 
from the tournament to love the maiden 
as long as I live, and if I do not escape 
she shall remain unsullied as_ before.’ 
‘ Gladly will I permit thee,’ said the hoary- 
headed man.” This is simple and natu- 
ral, and this Mr. Tennyson versifies, but 
carefully adds that old Yniol went to con- 
sult his wife on the subject. 


Mother, a maiden is a tender thing, 
And best by her that bore her understood. 
. . . Ere thou go to rest, 
Tell her, and prove her heart toward the prince. 


This certainly trembles on bathos, and 
bathos of a peculiarly repulsive kind. It 
degrades Yniol and it degrades Enid. It 
disenchants us. It transfers us suddenly 
from the poetry of the past into the flat- 
test prose of the present; it conjures up 
in Enid the image of a conventional En- 
glish young lady, it conjures up in Yniol 
a conventional English father both of 
them, no doubt, in real life, eminently 
respectable personages, but both of them 
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entirely out of place in heroic poetry, or, 
indeed, in poetry of any kind. These 
concessions to modern conventionality 
are unfortunately only too common in the 
Laureate’s writings. We find him, for ex- 
ample, in “ Elaine” going out of his way 
to inform us that when his heroine visited 
Sir Launcelot she was escorted by Sir 
Torr, and that regularly as the night ap- 
proached she retired to her friends in the 
neighboring town. How much more beau- 
tiful, how much more manly, is honest 
Malory — 


So this maiden never went from Sir Launce- 
lot, but watched him day and night, and did 
such attendance there was never woman did 
more kindlier for man than she. 


Nothing is so coarse as false delicacy. 

It is very rarely that Mr. Tennyson 
allows his prose original to excel his po- 
etical version in picturesqueness, but in 
Geraint’s contest with the Sparrow-hawk 
the prose narrative is certainly superior 
tothe idyll. Thelines 7 


Then each, dishors’d and drawing, lash’d at 


each 
So often ard with such blows, that all the 
crowd 
Wonder’d... 
And twice they breath’d, and still 
The dew of their great labor, and the blood 
Of ~— strong bodies flowing, drain’d their 
orce, 


are graphic; but the lines, — 


And they fought on foot with their swords 
until their arms struck sparks of fire like stars 
from one another, and thus they continued 
fighting until the blood and sweat obscured the 
light from their eyes, 


are far more spirited. For what follows 
— Enid’s trouble about her faded dress, 
her dream, Geraint’s long speech to the 
mother of his betrothed —the poet has 
drawn on his own invention. This brings 
us to the second part, and here the 
a again closely follows the romance, 
taking it up at the point where the epi- 
sode broke it off : — 


And he desired Enid to mount her horse 
and to ride forward and to keep a long way 
before him. “ And whatsoever thou mayst sce, 
and whatsoever thou mayst hear,” said he, “do 
thou not turn back. And unless I speak to 
thee, say not thou one word.” 

“T charge thee ride before 
Ever a good way on before; and this 
I charge thee, on thy duty as a wife, 
Whatever happens, not to speak to me, 
No, not a word,” 

And they set forward. And he did not 
choose the pleasantest and most frequented 
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road, but that which was the wildest and most 
beset by thieves and robbers and venomous 
animals, 


They past 
The marches and by bandit-haunted holds, 
Gray swamps and pools, waste places of the 
hern, 
And wildernesses, perilous paths, they rode. 


These and the lines which follow — let 
the reader turn to them —are fine illus- 
trations of Mr. Tennyson’s power of ex- 
panding a rough sketch into a finished 
picture. 


And they saw four armed horsemen come 
When the horsemen 
had beheld them, one of them said to the 
others, ‘‘ Behold, here is a good occasion for 
us to capture two horses and armor and a lady 
likewise : for this we shall have no difficulty in 
doing against yonder single knight who hangs 
his head so pensively and heavily.” 


But when the fourth part of the day was gone, 
Then Enid was aware of three tall knights 

On horseback, wholly arm’d... . 

And heard one crying to his fellow, “ Look, 
Here comes a Jaggard hanging down his head, 
Who seems no bolder than a beaten hound. 
Come, we will slay him, and wil] have his horse 
And armor, and this damsel shall be ours,” 


And Enid heard this discourse. ‘ The ven- 
geance of Heaven be upon me if I would not 
rather receive my death from his hand than 
from the hand of any other, and though he 
should slay me, yet will I speak to him.” So 
she waited for Geraint until he came near her. 
“ Lord,” said she, **didst thou hear the words 
of these men concerning thee?” Then he 
lifted up his eyes and looked at her angrily: 
“Thou hadst only,” said he, “to hold thy 
peace, as I bade thee; I wish but for silence, 
and not for warning. And though thou 
should’st desire to see my defeat and my death, 
yet do I feel no dread.” 


Then Enid ponder’d in her heart, and said, 
“T will go back a little to my lord, 

And I will tell him all their caitiff talk. 

For be he wroth even to slaying me, 

Far liefer by his dear hand had I die 

Than that my lord should suffer loss or shame. 


He made a wrathful answer. Did I wish 


Your warning or your silence? One command 
I laid upon you, not to speak to me. 

... Well then —look —for now, 
Whether ye wish me victory or defeat, 
Long for my life, or hunger for my death, 
Yourself shall see my vigor is not lost. 


Then the combat ensues, in which Geraint 
is victorious. 


Geraint dismounted from his horse and took 
the arms of the men he had slain and placed 
them upon their saddles, and tied together the 
reins of the horses. ‘“ Behold thou what thou 
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must do,” said he; “take the four horses and 
drive them before thee.” 

He bound the suits 
Of armor on their horses, each on each, 
And tied the bridle-reins of all the three 
Together, and said to her, “ Drive them on 
Before you :” and she drove them through the 

“waste. 


In the adventure which is next de- 
scribed, the only noticeable additions in 
the idyll are the two fine similes in 
which the bandit transfixed by Geraint is 
compared to the “ great piece of a prom- 
ontory that had a sapling growing in it,” 
and the simile in which Gerain*'s war-cry 
echoing distinctly through the confused 
roar of a battlefield is compared to “the 
drumming thunder of the huger fall” 
heard by a listener who is standing amid 
the crash of nearer cataracts — two sim- 
iles worthy of the “Iliad.” In the ro- 
mance a third combat with five other 
horsemen is narrated, but the poet, prob- 
ably thinking that poor Enid had already 
enough to do with the six horses entrusted 
to her, very judiciously omits this, and 
passes on to the meeting with the youth 
on his way to the mowers. Fora while 
the idyll and the romance continue to 
move parallel. With the visit of the 
earl they diverge. In the romance 
the earl is Dwyrm, a stranger both to 
Enid and Geraint. On hearing of the 
arrival in his dominions he seeks their 
acquaintance, entertains them, and en- 
deavors to induce Enid to leave her hus- 
band. For Dwyrm, Mr. Tennyson has, 
with admirable tact, substituted Limours, 
a young nobleman “femininely fair and 
dissolutely pale,” who had formerly been 
Enid’s suitor. With this alteration, he 
again takes up the prose story. 


“Have I thy permission” (said the earl to 
Geraint) “to go and converse with yonder 
maiden, for I see that she is apart from thee?” 
“Thou hast it gladly,” said he. 

“Your leave, my lord, to cross the room, and 
speak 

To your good damsel there, who sits apart 

And — so lonely.” “ My free leave,” he 
sai 


He then makes his suit. 


And Enid considered that it was advisable 
to encourage him in his request. “Come here 
to-morrow, and take me away as though I 
knew nothing thereof.” 

But Enid fear’d his eyes, 
And answer’d with such craft as women use. 
. + « “Come with morn 

And snatch me from him as by violence.” 


And at the usual hour they (Geraint and 
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Enid) went to sleep; and at midnight she 
arose and placed all Geraint’s armor together, 
so that it might be ready to put on. And, 
although fearful of her errand, she came to the 
side of Geraint’s bed, and she spoke to him 
softly, saying, “ My lord, arise, for these were 
the words of the earl to me.” So she told 
Geraint all that had passed. 

But Enid, left alone with Prince Geraint, 
Held commune with herself. . . . 

Anon she rose, and stepping lightly, heap’d 
The pieces of his armor in one place, 

All to be there against a sudden need. 

Then, breaking his command of silence given, 
She told him all that Earl Limours had said. 


“Desire the man of the house to come 
here ;” and the man of the house came to him. 
“Dost thou know how much I owe thee?” 
asked Geraint. ‘I think thou owest but little.” 
“Take the eleven horses and the eleven suits 
of armor.” ‘“ Heaven reward thee, lord,” said 
he, “but I spent not the value of one suit of 
armor upon thee.” “For that reason,” said 
he, “thou wilt be the richer.” 


“Call the host, and bid him bring 
Charger and palfrey.” 
“ Thy reckoning, friend?” And ere he learnt, 
“Take _ 
Five horses and their armors ;” and the host, 
Suddenly honest, answered in amaze, 
“My lord, I scarce have spent the worth of 


” 


“Ye will be all the wealthier,” said the prince. 


After the subsequent combat with the 
earl and his followers the poet again 
breaks from the legend. In the legend 
Geraint meets with other adventures. 
Among them he engages with some gi- 
ants. In one of these engagements, 
though victorious, he faints from loss of 
blood, and sinks down by the wayside. 
At this point the story is again taken up 
in the idyll, though, curiously enough, 
Mr. Tennyson now substitutes Doorm for 
Limours as he had before substituted Li- 
mours for Doorm. The picture of this 
brawny hero, “ broad-faced, with under 
fringe of russet beard,” as well as the 
words put in his mouth when he first sees 
Enid, belong to the poet, as there is noth- 
ing in the romance to suggest them. 
For the introduction of the band of cour- 
tesans in Doorm’s court he is also re- 
sponsible. For the rest the romance is 
followed closely, the carrying of Geraint 
on a shield into Doorm’s hall —the sor- 
row of Enid — the rude requests of Doorm 
that she should eat — her declining to do 
so “till the man that is upon yonder bier 
shall eat likewise” — her refusal to share 
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Doorm’s earldom with him — her refusal 
to dress herself in fine clothes, are tran- 
scribed from the prose story. How close- 
ly, may be judged from one or two sam- 
ples. 


“Truly,” said the earl, “it is of no more 
avail for me to be gentle with thee, than un- 
gentle,” and he gave her a box on the ear. 

In his mood 
Crying, “I count it of no more avail, 
Dame, to be gentle than ungentle with you: 
Take my salute!” Unknightly with flat hand, 
However lightly, smote her on the check. 

Thereupon she raised a loud and piercing 
shriek, and her lamentations were much greater 
than they had been before, for she considered 
in her mind that had Geraint been alive he 
durst not have struck her thus. 

Then Enid, in her utter helplessness, 

And since she thought, “ He had not dared to 
do it, 

Except he surely knew my lord was dead,” 

Sent forth a sudden sharp and bitter cry, 

As of a wild thing taken in a trap, 

Which sees the trapper coming through the 


These are the touches in which Mr. 
Tennyson has no rival save Dante alone. 


But, behold, at the sound of her cry, Geraint 
revived from his swoon, and he sat up on the 
bier, and finding his sword in the hollow of his 
shield, he rushed to the place where the earl 
was, ... and clove him in twain until his 
sword was stayed by the table. Then all left 
the board and fied away. And this was not so 
much through fear of the living as through the 
dread they felt at seeing the dead man rise up 
to slay them, 

This heard Geraint, and grasping at his sword 
(It lay beside him in the hollow shield) 

Made but a single bound, and with a sweep of it 
Shore through the swarthy neck... . 
And all the men and women in the hall 

Rose when they saw the dead man rise, and 

fled 
Yelling as from a spectre. 


The beautiful speech which is put into 
Geraint’s mouth when the two are left 
alone in the hall has no counterpart in 
the romance, which merely says: “ And 
Geraint looked upon Enid and was 
grieved for two causes: one was to see 
how Enid had lost her color, and the 
other to know that she was in the right.” 

By a very happy stroke Mr. Tennyson 
represents the knight who meets them on 
their way, and who but for Enid’s en- 
treaty would have borne down on Geraint 
— now ill able for loss of blood to defend 
himself — to be Edyrn, the Sparrow-hawk, 
the insolent knight with whom Geraint 
had in the first part of the poem con- 
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tended. He thus connects the idyll im- 
mediately with Arthur, for Edyrn is now 
Arthur’s knight, and to the power of 
Arthur is attributed the change which 
has transformed an insolent minion into 
a noble and chivalrous soldier. This 
connection with Arthur is also empha- 
sized by the poet representing his hero 
and heroine terminating their wanderings 
at Caerleon, and not, as in the romance, 
proceeding at once to Geraint’s domin- 
ions. 

Of “ Merlin and Vivien” we shall con- 
tent ourselves with saying that it is an 
expansion —the details being for the 
most part original — of the first chapter 
of Malory’s fourth book. For several 
minor coincidences of expression and 
incident we must refer to our former 
papers. It may, however, be noticed in 
passing that the passage, — 


Ah, little rat, that borest in the dyke, 
Thy hole by night to let the boundless deep 
Down upon far-off cities, 


recalls Sydney Smith’s famous simile: “I 
do not attack him from love of glory, but 
from love of utility, as a burgomaster 
hunts a rat in a dyke for fear it should 
flood a province;” and that the fine epi- 
thet “shadow-casting men ” was of course 
suggested by Dante, and perhaps imme- 
diately transferred from Wordsworth’s 
“ shadow-casting trees.” 

We now come to the poem which ‘is 
perhaps the most popular of the idylls — 
“ Elaine and Launcelot.” Almost all the 
details of this beautiful episode are taken 
from the eighteenth book of Malory’s 
work. A minute comparison with the 
prose tale will, indeed, leave Mr. Tenny- 
son little but graces of diction and con- 
summate skill as a story-teller in verse. 
We are, however, indebted to him for the 
legend of the diamonds, for Elaine’s song 
and dream, and for the fine portrait of 
Launcelot. The action of the piece 
opens, as in “ Enid,” at a central point. 
We find Elaine in the possession of her 
hero’s shield, and already under the spell 
of that passion which was to bring her to 
the grave. The poet then takes us back, 
telling us by way of episode under what 
circumstances she obtained the shield — 
under what circumstances she lost her 
young heart. 

Launcelot, having resolved to joust in 
disguise in a great tournament which was 
about to be held at Camelot, presents 
himself before the Lord of Astolat. 


“ Fair sir,” said Sir Launcelot to his host, “I 
would pray you to lend me a shield that were 
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not openly known.” “Sir,” said his host, “ye 
shall have your desire, for me seemeth ye to 
be one of the likeliest knights of the world, 
and therefore I will show you friendship. Sir, 
wit ye well that I have two sons but late made 
knights, and the eldest hight Sir Tirre, and he 
was hurt that same day that he was made a 
knight, and his shield you shall have.” This 
old baron had a daughter that was called that 
time the fair Maid of Astolat. And ever she 
beheld Sir Launcelot wonderfully. 


How dramatically the Laureate has set 
this scene will be familiar to every one; 
and familiar to every one will also be the 
singularly graphic picture of Launcelot 
which he has taken the opportunity of 
giving us. In the portrait of Lavaine, — 


Rapt 
By all the sweet and sudden passion of youth 
Towards greatness in its elder, “You have 
fought, 
O tell us— for we live apart — you know 
Of Arthur’s glorious wars !” 


who will not call to mind Virgil’s descrip- 
tion of the young and generous Pallas? 
The haunting beauty of those three lines 
(AEneid x. 160-162), so simple, so mag- 
ically picturesque, is not likely to have 
escaped a reader like Mr. Tennyson. 


Pallasque sinistro 

Affixus lateri jam quzrit sidera, opace 
Noctis iter, jam quz passus terraque marique. 

And Elaine besought Sir Launcelot to wear 
upon him at the justs a token of hers, “ Fair 
damsel,” said Sir Launcelot, “and if I grant 
you that, ye may say I do more for your love 
than ever I did for lady or damsel.” And then 
he said, “ Fair maiden, I will grant you to wear 
a token of yours, and therefore what it is show 
it me.” “Sir,” she said, “it is a red sleeve 
of mine, of scarlet well embroidered with great 
pearls.” So Sir Launcelot received it, and 
said, “* Never did I erst so much for no dam- 
sel.” And then Sir Launcelot betook the fair 
maiden his shield in keeping, and prayed her 
to keep that until that he came again, 
Suddenly flash’d on her a wild desire, 
She brav’d a riotous heart in asking for it. 
“Fair Lord. . . will you wear 
My favor at this tourney?” “Nay,” said he, 
“ Fair lady, since I never yet have worn 
Favor of any lady in the lists. ... 
Well, I will wear it: fetch it out to me; 
What is it?” And she told him, “A red 

sleeve 

Broider’d with pearls,” then he bound 
Her token on his helmet, with a smile, 
Saying, “I never yet have done so much 
For any maiden living,” and the blood 
Sprang to her face. ... 
“Do me this grace, my child, to have my shield 
In keeping till I come.” 


In Launcelot’s subsequent speech to La- 
vaine, the remark, — 
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In me there dwells 
No greatness, save it be some far-off touch 
Of greatness, to know well I am not great, 


was no doubt suggested by the well-known 
remark of Socrates in the “ Apology,” 


Obro¢g copiraréc toriv boric Eyvaxerv Sri obde- 
vd¢ d&t0¢ gore TH GAndeia mpd¢ codiav. 

Then follow the tournament — the vic- 
tory —the wounding of Launcelot. The 
slight differences of detail between the 
incidents as given in the romance, and 
as given in the idyll, we shall not stop to 
consider, as they are of little moment. 
But in the visit of Sir Gawain to Astolat 
there is in the idyll an interesting varia- 
tion. In the romance he appears as the 
loyal friend of Launcelot. In the idyll 
he appears as a treacherous trifler, at- 
tempting to estrange Elaine from her 
lover, and hinting that even after she had 
become Launcelot’s bride, they may, “if 
she will learn the courtesies of the court,” 
learn “to know one another.” This is no 
doubt introduced to illustrate the increas- 


ing corruption of the Round Table — to: 
mark the growth of that canker which, : 


originating with Launcelot and Guinevere, 
was now rapidly pursuing its destructive 
course. Meanwhile Launcelot is lying 


wounded and grievously sick at a hermit- 
age to which he had been carried. 


So Sir Lavaine brought her in to Launcelot, 
and when she saw him lie so sick and pale in 
his bed, she might not speak, but suddenly she 
fell tothe earth down suddenly in aswoon. .. . 
And when she came to herself Sir Launcelot 
kissed her, and said, “ Fair maiden, why fare 
ye thus?” 

And her Lavaine across the poplar grove 

Led to the caves.... 

Then she that saw him lying unsleek, unshorn, 
Gaunt, as it were the skeleton of himself, 
Utter’d a little, tender, dolorous cry. 

The sound not wonted in a place so still 
Woke the sick knight... . 

Her face was near, and as we kiss the child 
That does the task assign’d, he kiss’d her face ; 
At once she slipped like water to the floor. 


Whether the Laureate has in this case 
improved upon his original, whether a 
sudden shock of surprise as in the ro- 
mance, or a sudden kiss from her lover 
as in the poem, would be most likely to 
make a maiden faint away, we shall not 
take upon us to decide. We shall only 
remark that the “ slipp’d like water to the 
floor” is merely a literal translation of the 
metaphor so common in Livy —“ defluxit 
ad terram.” 


Elaine never went from Sir Launcelot, but 
watched him night and day, and there was 
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never woman did more kindlier for man than 
she. 

And never woman yet since man’s first fall 
Did kindlier unto man ; but her deep love 
Upbore her. 


And now the plot deepens. Launcelot 
has recovered, and is about to take his 
departure. 


“My Lord Launcelot, now I see ye will de- 
part. Now, fair knight and courteous knight, 
have mercy upon me and suffer me not to die 
for thy love.” ‘ What would ye that I did?” 
said Sir Launcelot. ‘I would have you to my 
husband,” said Elaine. “ Fair damsel, I thank 
you,” said Sir Launcelot, “but truly,” said he, 
“IT cast me never to a wedded man.” ‘“ Then, 
fair knight,” said she, “ will ye be my love?” 
“Jesu defend me,” said Sir Launcelot, “for 
then I rewarded to your father and your brother 
full evil for their great goodness.” “Alas!” 
said she, “then must I die for your love.” 
“But because, fair damsel, that ye love me as 
you say you do, I will for your good will and 
kindness show you some goodness, Whenso- 
ever ye shall set your heart upon some good 
knight that will wed you, I shall give you 
together a thousand pounds yearly.” “Of all 
this,” said the maiden, “TI will none, but.if ye 
will not wed me, or else be my lover, wit ye 
well, Sir Launcelot, my good days are done.” 


In Mr. Tennyson’s version of this — 
we have not room to quote it — Elaine, 
though as fervidly emphatic, is less indeli- 
cately importunate. The struggle be- 
tween the uncontrollable passion which 
has made her speak, and the maiden mod- 
esty which would seal her lips —a strug- 
gle of which there are no traces in the 
romance —is depicted with great skill. 
Again; Mr. Tennyson has been careful 
to soften Launcelot’s refusal by the pa- 
ternal air he makes him assume, in assur- 
ing the poor maid that her love is mere 
sudden fancy ; that he is thrice her age; 
that she would be throwing herself away 
upon him. The promise of “a thou- 
sand pounds” in the event of her mar- 
riage, is magnified into “broad land and 
territory,” and enhanced by the assurance 
that the donor would be her knight for- 
ever. But all is in vain. 


She shrieked shrilly and fell down in a 
swoon, and then women bear her into her 
chamber, and there she made overmuch sor- 
row. . . . And she made such sorrow day and 
night that she never slept, eat, nor drank. 


There is no need for us to comment on 
Mr. Tennyson’s exquisite expansion of 
these simple words. There are probably 
not a dozen people who will take the 
trouble to read this paper, who do not 
know the latter pages of “ Elaine” almost 
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by heart. We may notice in passing that 
the fine line — somewhat out of place, per- 
haps, in the mouth of a child like 
Elaine, — 
Never yet 
Was noble man but made ignoble talk, 


is the precise equivalent of a line in 
Eschylus, — 


6 & apbdvnric y’ obk Emifnroc meet. 
(Agamemnon, 908.) 

So when she had thus endured a ten days 
that she feebled so that she must needs pass 
out of the world, then she shrived her clean 
and received her Creator. .. . And then she 
called her father and her brother, and heartily 
she prayed her father that her brother might 
write a letter like as she did endite it. And 
when the letter was written word by word like 
as shewdivised, then she prayed her father that 
she might be watched until she were dead. 


All this Mr. Tennyson has of course ex- 
actly reproduced, as all that follows be- 
longs likewise to Malory — the _black- 
draped barge, the gorgeous coverlet, the 
dumb servitor, the fair corpse with the 
letter in her hand, the picture of Launce- 
lot and Guinevere standing in the oriel, 
the knights thronging round. Two par- 
ticulars the poet has added to the pic- 
ture, one of a somewhat commonplace 
character suggested by Byron, the other 
suggested perhaps by Virgil—the lily, 
and “the silken case with braided blazon- 
ings” —the exuvie dulces dum fata 
deusque sinebant. The lily was of course 
meant as a type of purity, but it was 
scarcely needed. The remark in the 
letter that the dead writer had come to 
say a last farewell to the cruel lover who 
had never said farewell to her in life, is 
also a touch of the Laureate’s. To the 
poet also belong the concluding lines — 
Launcelot’s soliloquy, perhaps the finest 
passage in the whole poem, one of the 
finest Mr. Tennyson has ever written. 

The “Holy Grail” is a series of adap- 
tations, with more original touches than 
are usual with the Laureate, from those 
portions of Malory’s romance which deal 
with this sublime legend. Occasionally 
the prose story is followed very closely, 
as in the revelation of the Grail, — 


And all at once, as there we sate, we heard 
A cracking and a riving of the roofs, etc., 


which should be compared with the sev- 
enth chapter of Malory’s thirteenth book ; 
as, again, in the adventure of Launcelot, 
which should be compared with the four- 
teenth and fifteenth chapters of book sev- 
enteen. In this poem Mr. Tennyson’s 
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highest praise is, we are inclined to think, 
the skill with which he has grouped his 
details, the ingenuity with which he has 
connected the story with the sin of 
Launcelot, with the failure of Arthur’s 
life-purpose, with the dissolution of the 
Round Table. To him belong also beau- 
ties of diction, felicitous touches. But to 
Malory belongs the palm of invention, be- 
long the picturesqueness and grandeur, 
the pathos, the weird and unearthly beauty 
of this divine legend, which unites the 
ethereal loveliness of “‘ Christabel” with 
the mingled strength and sweetness of 
the “ Odyssey.” 

“ Pelleas and Ettarre”’ is the versifica- 
tion of a story told in the twentieth, twen- 
ty first, and twenty-second chapters of the 
fourth book of the ‘ Morte d’Arthur.” 
The commencement and setting of the 
idyll —the portion, that is to say which 
describes young Pelleas and his meeting 
with Ettarre in the forest, as well as the 
portion which connects her sensual fri- 
volity with the sin of Guinevere, and the 
treachery of Gawain with the treachery 
of Launcelot —are due to the poet. The 
concluding pages narrating the frenzy of 
Pelleas and his encounter with Launcelot 
are also additions. We have no space 
for extending quotations, but it may be 
interesting to compare the passage in 
which Malory relates the incident of the 
sword with the Laureate’s poetical ren- 
dering. 

And when he had ridden nigh half a mile, 
he turned again and thought to slay them both, 
and when he saw them both sleeping fast . . . 
he said thus to himself: “ Though this knight 
be never so false, I will never slay him sleep- 
ing, for I will never destroy the fair order of 
knighthood.” And ere he had ridden half a 
mile, he returned again... and pulled out 
his sword naked in his hand, and went to them 
there as they lay ; and yet he thought it were 
a shame to slay them sleeping, and laid the 
naked sword overthwart both their throats, 
and so took his horse and rode away. 

“T will go back and slay them where they lie.” 

And so went back, and seeing them yet in 
sleep, 

“Your sleep is death,” and drew the sword, 
and thought, 

“What! slay a sleeping knight? 
hath bound 

And sworn me to this brotherhood.” .. . 

Then turn’d and so return’d, and groaning laid 

The naked sword athwart their naked throats, 

Then left it, and them sleeping... . 

And forth he pass’d. 


With “The Last Tournament” and 
with “ Guinevere,” as they are not drawn 
directly from the prose romances, we 


The king 
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are not concerned. The writer of an ar- 
ticle in the British Quarterly has, how- 
ever, pointed out a remarkable instance 
of the poet’s skill in providing himself 
with material from the remotest corners of 
literature : — 


Down in the cellars merry bloated things 
Shoulder’d the spigot, straddling on the butts, 
While the wine ran. 


In Crofton Croker’s “ Fairy Legends ” 
(edit 1862, p. 79) in a story called “ The 
Haunted Cellar,” we read : — 


On advancing [into the cellar] he perceived 
a little figure about six inches in height seated 
astride upon the pipe of the oldest port, and 
bearing a spigot upon his shoulder. 


It may be noticed, by the way, that this 
same story, “ The Haunted Cellar,” sug- 
gested the amusing incident about the 
ghost in “ Walking to the Mail.” It is 
possible, too, that the lines, — 


The flickering fairy circle wheel’d and broke 
Flying and linked again, and wheel’d and broke 
Flying, for all the land was full of life, 


were suggested by the concluding verses 
of Addison’s “ Pygmaogeranomachia,” — 


Lztitiz penitus vacat, indulgetque choreis, 
Angustosque terit calles, viridesque per orbes 
Turba levis salit.* 


We have now arrived at the poem which 
closes the series — “ The Passing of Ar- 
thur.” Here, if we except the opening 
lines, the circumstance of the battle being 
fought in a mist, and the picture of Bedi- 
vere climbing the crag to see the last of 
the barque that bore his lord away, every 
incident is borrowed from Malory. But 
the rich embroidery belongs to the poet, 
and in none of the idylls is the embroid- 
ery more splendid, are the touches more 
masterly, is the form so perfect. Its ver- 


* A friendly critic has pointed out to us two other 
coincidences in places where coincidences would be 
least likely to be found. Compare John Hall Steven- 
son’s stanza : — 

As when a squire sees a maiden coy 
He makes a jointure, 
And in a fi: of joy : 
Prefers her to a pointer. . 
(Works, vol. i., p. 39-) 
with the lines in “* Locksley Hall:’’ — 
He will hold thee, when his passion shall have spent 
its novel force, 
Something better than his dog. 
Again, the singular expression in ‘‘The Palace of 
Art,” ae 


God, before whom ever lie bare _ 
The abysmal deeps of Personaiity, 
would appear to have been appropriated from a passage 
in young Hallam's “* Theodic@a Novissima.”” Speak- 
ing of redemption, he says: “* It is in the power of God’s 
election, with whom alone rest the abysmal secrets of 
Personality. 
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sification is matchless. Never, even in 
the hands of Milton, has English iambic 
verse approached so nearly to the Ho- 
meric hexameter : — 


So all day long the noise of battle rolled 
Among the mountains by the winter sea. 


That is no Homeric echo, it is the authen- 
tic note of Homer. But the lyre of 
Homer was not to be long in the hands 
of his disciple. The “Morte d’Arthur” 
still remains a fragment. All that pre- 
cedes the couplet we have quoted, and 
all that follows the line, “ And on the mere 
the wailing died away,” are in quite a dif- 
ferent key. Once or twice, and once or 
twice only, in the idylls, is the note heard 
again — as here for example : — 


Bare as a wild wave in the wide North Sea 

Green-glimmering toward the summit bears, 
with all 

Its stormy crests that smoke against the skies 

Down on a bark. 


But we are digressing. The prose 
story is contained in the fourth, fifth, and 
sixth chapters of the twenty-first book of 
the “Morte d’Arthur.” We have not 
space to follow the story in detail. We 
must therefore content ourselves with 
selecting the following passages for com- 
parison with the poem, and we select 
them as being peculiarly typical : — 


“Therefore,” said Arthur, “take thou my 
good sword Excalibur, and go with it to yon- 
der waterside. And when thou comest there 
I charge thee throw my sword on that water, 
and come again and tell me what thou there 
seest.” ‘My Lord,” said Bedivere, “ your 
commandment shall be done, and lightly will [ 
bring you word again.” So Sir Bedivere de- 
parted, and by the way he beheld that noble 
sword, that the pommel and the haft were all 
of precious stones, and then he said to him- 
self, “If I throw this rich sword in the water, 
thereof shall never come to good, but harm 
and loss.” And then Sir Bedivere hid Ex- 
calibur under a tree. 


In the poem the bare statement “ So Sir 
Bedivere departed”’ is expanded into a 
beautiful picture. He steps 


athwart the place of tombs, 
Where lay the mighty bones of ancient men, 
Old knights, and over them the sea-wind sang 
Shrill, chill ; 


“ zigzag paths and 
till he comes to 
The 


we see him passing by 
juts of pointed rock,” 
“the shining levels of the lake.” 
line which simply tells how “the pommel 
and the haft were of precious stone” re- 
appears as 
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All the haft twinkled with diamond sparks, 
Myriads of topaz-lights, and jacinth work 
Of subtlest jewelry ; 


and the effect is still more heightened by 
their being seen in the light “of the win- 
ter moon brightening the skirts of a long 
cloud.” The “under a tree” becomes 


the many-knotted water-flags 
That whistled stiff and dry along the marge. 


A few lines further on, the sentence “I 
saw nothing but the waters wap and the 
waves wan,” is transmuted into two lines 
containing two of the finest onomatopeeic 
effects in our language, — 


I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 

And the wild water lapping on the crag. 
Again :— 

Then Sir Bedivere departed and went to the 
sword and lightly took it up and went to the 
waterside, and then he bound the girdle about 
the hilts, and then he threw the sword as far 
into the water as he might, and then came an 
arm and a hand above the water, and met it 
and caught it, and so shook it thrice and 
brandished, and then vanished away the hand 
with the sword in the water. 


In the poem we have the “brand making 
lightnings in the splendor of the moon; ” 
we have also the magnificent simile which 
compares its flashing flight to “the 
streamers of the northern morn, seen 
where the moving isles of winter shock, 
by night ;” the hand is “ cloth’d in white 
samite, mystic, wonderful.” We may 
notice, in passing, that Arthur’s words to 
Bedivere, 


Woe is me! 
Authority forgets a dying king, 


may have been suggested by an anecdote 
of Queen Elizabeth. ‘ Cecil intimated, 
that she must go to bed, if it were only to 
satisfy her people. ‘A/ust/’ she ex- 
claimed; ‘is must a word to be ad- 
dressed to princes? Little man, little 
man, thy father if he had been alive durst 
not have used that word, du¢ thou hast 
grown presumptuous becavse thou know- 
est that I shall die’” (Lingard, vol. vi., 
p- 316.) But perhaps the Laureate was as 
unconscious that he was recalling Eliza- 
beth as Elizabeth was doubtless ignorant 
that she was recalling Marlowe — the co- 
incidence is worth pointing out. 


LEICESTER. Your Majesty must go to Kill- 
ingworth, 
. Epwarp. Must! It is somewhat hard 
when kings must go. 
(MARLOWE, Edward II.) 


To continue ; — 
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And when they were at the waterside, even 
fast by the bank hoved a little barge with many 
fair ladies in it, and among them all was a 
queen, and all they had black hoods, and all 
they wept and shrieked when they saw King 
Arthur. ‘“ Now put me into the barge,” said 
the king; and so they did softly. And there 
received him three queens with great mourning, 
and so they set him down, and in one of their 
laps King Arthur laid his head; and then that 
queen said, “Ah! dear brother, why have ye 
tarried so long from me?” 


He would be a bold critic who should pro- 
nounce that Mr. Tennyson has improved 
this. He would be a still bolder critic 
who should wish to see a touch or letter of 
Mr. Tennyson’s version altered. The 
truth is that in this case there is no paral- 
lel between the poet and the romancist. 
Each had to tell a story in itself so won- 
drously beautiful, so touching, so sugges- 
tive, so picturesque, that it mattered little 
how it was narrated provided only that it 
were narrated with fidelity. Malory told 
it as Herodotus would have told it; the 
Laureate tells it as a Sophocles or Virgil 
might have done. Mr. Tennyson’s elabo- 
rate beauties command our admiration. 
Malory’s simple words go straight to the 
heart. In the one case we dwell upon the 
eloquence of the speaker ; in the other we 
are lost in the story he tells. We must, 
however reluctantly, acknowledge that in 
Mr. Tennyson’s version much of the pa- 
thos of the romance disappears. ‘ And 
called him by his name, complaining 
loud,” is, if we may venture to say so, a 
poor substitute for “Ah! dear brother, 
why have ye tarried so long from me?” 
In the speeches of Bedivere and Arthur 
the poet clings closely to the prose story. 
One superb addition, a few lines further 
on, is too striking not to be noticed : — 
The barge with oar and sail 
Mov’d from the brink, like some full-crested 
swan 
That fluting a wild carol ere her death 
Ruffles her pure cold plume, and takes the 


00 
With swarthy webs. 
The romance simply says, “ And so they 
rowed from the land.” In conclusion, we 
cannot help noticing how closely the pic- 
ture of Bedivere standing on the lonel 
crag, ‘straining his eyes ‘beneath an arc 
of hand” that he might catch a last 
glimpse of his departed king, recalls the 
sublime scene in the “ CEdipus Coloneus ” 
where Theseus stands in the same attitude 
in a similar spot, — 

buparuv érioxiov 
xeip’ avréxovta Kparoc 
(CEdip. Col., 1650.) 
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gazing after a king who was also passing 
away in mystery to another state of be- 
ing. 

Such, then, is the nature of the Laure- 
ate’s obligations to preceding writers. 
Their extent is far more considerable than 
we have had space to point out, but we 
have, we hope, cited enough to show in 
what way and on what principle his poems 
may be most profitably studied. We have 
cited enough to prove with what sleep- 
less diligence, with what scrupulous con- 
scientiousness, with what patient and 
long-protracted assiduity he has devoted 
himself to his art. Whatever may be his 
deficiencies, there is not one for which 
the poet can himself be regarded as re- 
sponsible; where they exist they spring 
from a cause in nature unremovable. He 
has achieved a splendid fame, and few 
indeed would grudge him his glorious 
prize, for he has won it hardly, and he 
has won it nobly. Few men of genius in 
these latter times have been so true to 
themselves. Mr. Tennyson has, indeed, 
little in common with his contemporaries. 
As he sought his models so he learned his 
creed in other and better schools. His 
communion has been with those great 
men in‘whom ambition — ambition in the 
noblest form it can assume — was a reli- 
gion, men in whom truth, to the best of 
which their nature was capable, was the 
law of being; who would have regarded 
disloyalty to their high obligation with 
something of that horror with which the 
early Christians contemplated the myste- 
rious sin which shall never be forgiven ; 
and who, to borrow an expression from 
one of the greatest of them, drove no 
petty trade with glory. It is this which 
accounts for the perfection of Mr. Ten- 
nyson’s form, for the exquisite finish of 
those works by which he would wish to 
be remembered. It is this which, in an 
age when every species of barbarism and 
vulgarity are corrupting diction, in an 
age’ when men of real genius see nothing 
derogatory in dedicating to the hour what 
with the hour must perish, enables us to 
boast that we have still one classic linger- 
ing among us. j.c. Cc. 


From Fraser's Magazine. 
IN TRUST. 

THE STORY OF A LADY AND HER LOVER. 
CHAPTER VII. 
CROSS-EXAMINATION. 

THE change that is made in a quiet 
house in the country when the chief 
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source of life and emotion is closed for 
one or other of the inhabitants is such a 
thing as “was never said in rhyme.” 
There may be nothing tragical, nothing 
final about it, but it penetrates through 
every hour and every occupation. The 
whole scheme of living seems changed, 
although there may be no change in any 
habit. It is, indeed, the very sameness 
and unity of the life, the way in which 
every little custom survives, in which the 
feet follow the accustomed round, the 
eyes survey the same things, the very 
same words come to the lips, that make 
the difference so palpable. This was 
what Anne Mountford felt now. To out- 
ward seeming her existence was abso- 
lutely as before. It was not an exciting 
life, but it had been a happy one. Her 
mind was active and strong, and capable 
of sustaining itself. Even in the warm 
and soft stagnation of her home, her life 
had been like a running stream always in 
movement, turning off at unexpected 
corners, flowing now in one direction, 
now another, making unexpected leaps 
and variations of her own. She had the 
wholesome love of new things and em- 
ployments which keeps life fresh; and 
there had scarcely been a week in which 
she had net had some new idea or other, 
uickly copied and turned into matter-of- 
act prose by her little sister. This had 
made Mount lively even when there was 
nothing going on. And for months to- 
gether nothing did go on at Mount. It 
was not a great country house filled with 
fashionable visitors in the autumn and 
winter, swept clean of all its inhabitants 
in spring. The Mountfords stayed at 
home all the year round, unless it were at 
the fall of the leaf, when sometimes they 
would go to Brighton, sometimes at the 
very deadest season to town. They had 
nobody to visit them except an occasional 
old friend of some other county family, 
who understood the kind of life and lived 
the same at home. On these occasions if 
the friend was a little superior they would 
ask Lord and Lady Meadowlands to din- 
ner, but if not they would content them- 
selves with the clergymen of the two 
neighboring parishes, and the Wood- 
heads, whose house was not much more 
than a villa. Lately, since the girls grew 
up, the “game” in the afternoon which 
brought young visitors to the house in 
summer had added to the mild amuse- 
ments of this life; but the young people 
who came were always the same, and so 
were the old people in the village, who 
had to be visited, and to have flannels 
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prepared for them against Christmas, and 
their savings taken care of. When a 

oung man “went wrong,” or a girl got 
into trouble, it made the greatest excite- 
ment in the parish. “ Did you hear that 
Sally Lawson came home to her mother 
on Saturday, sent away from her place at 
a moment’s notice?” or “Old Gubbins’s 
boy has enlisted. Did you ever hear any- 
thing so sad — the one the rector took so 
much pains with, and helped on so in his 
education?” It was very sad for the 
Gubbinses and Lawsons, but it was a 
great godsend to the parish. And when 
Lady Meadowlands’ mother, old Lady 
Prayray Pouley, went and married, actu- 
ally married at sixty, it did the very 
county, not to speak of those parishes 
which had the best right to the news, 
good. This was the way in which life 
passed at Mount. And hitherto Anne 
had supplemented and made it lively with 
a hundred pursuits of her own. Even up 


to the beginning of August, when Mr. 
Douglas, who had left various reminis- 
cences behind him of his Christmas visit, 
came back — having enjoyed himself so 
much on the previous occasion, as he said 
— Anne had continued in full career of 
those vigorous fancies which kept her al- 


ways interested. She had sketched inde- 
fatigably all the spring and early summer, 
growing almost fanatical about the tender- 
ness of the shadows and the glory of the 
lights. Then finding the cottages, which 
were so picturesque, and figured in so 
many sketches, to be too wretched for habi- 
tation, though they were inhabited, she 
had rushed into building, into plans, and 
elevations, and measurements, which it 
was difficult to force Mr. Mountford’s at- 
tention to, but which were evidently a 
step in the right direction. But on Doug- 
las’s second arrival these occupations had 
been unconsciously intermitted, they had 
been pushed aside by a hundred little en- 
gagements which the Ashleys had man- 
aged to make for the entertainment of 
their friend. There had been several 
picnics, and a party at the rectory —the 
first since Mrs. Ashley’s death —and a 
party at the Woodheads’, the only other 

eople in the parish capable of entertain- 
ing. Then there had been an expedition 
to the Castle, which the Meadowlands, on 
being informed that Charley Ashley’s 
friend was anxious to see it, graciously 
combined with a luncheon and a “game ” 
jn the afternoon. And then there was the 
game at Mount on all the other after- 
noons. Who could wonder, as Mrs. 
Mountiford said, that something had come 
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of it? The young men had been allowed 
to come continually about the house. No 
questions had been asked, no conditions 
imposed upon them. “Thou shalt not 
make love to thy entertainer’s daughter ” 
had not been written up, as it ought to 
have been, on the lodge. And now all 
this was over. Like a scene at the thea- 
tre opening up, gliding off with nothing 
but a little jar of the carpentry, this mo- 
mentous episode was concluded and the 
magician gone. And Anne Mountford 
returned to the existence, which was ex- 
actly as it had been of old. 

The other people did not see any dif- 
ference in it; and to her the wonderful 
thing was that there was no difference in 
it. She had been in paradise, caught up, 
and had seen unspeakable things; but 
now that she had dropped down again, 
though for a moment the earth seemed 
to jar and tingle under her feet as they 
came again in contact with it, there 
was no difference. Her plans were there 
just the same, and the question still to 
settle about how far the pigsty must be 
distant from the house ; and old Saymore 
re-emerged to view making up his bou- 
quets for the vases, and holding his head 
on one side as he looked at them, to see 
how they “ composed ;” and Mrs. Worth, 
who all this time had been making dresses 
and trying different shades to find out 
what would best set off Miss Rose’s com- 
plexion. They had been going on like 
the figures on the barrel-organ, doing the 
same thing all the time— never varying 
or changing. Anne looked at them all 
with a kind of doleful amusement, gyrat- 
ing just in the old way, making the same 
little bobs and curtsies. They had no 
want of interest or occupation, always mov- 
ing quite contentedly to the old tunes, 
turning round and round. Mr. Mount- 
ford sat so many hours in his business 
room, walked one day, rode the next, for 
needful exercise, sat just so long in the 
drawing-room in the evening. His wife 
was occupied an hour every morning with 
the cook, took her wool-work at eleven, 
and her drive at half past two, except 
when the horses were wanted. Anne 
came back to it all, with a little giddi- 
ness from her expedition to the empyrean, 
and looked at the routine with a wonder- 
ing amusement. She had never known 
before how like clockwork it was. Now 
her own machinery, always a little eccen- 
tric, declined to acknowledge that key: 
some sort of new motive power had got 
into her, which disturbed the action of 
the other. She began again with a great 
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many jerks and jars, a great many times : 
and then would stop and look at all the 
others in their unconscious dance, moving 
round and round, and laugh to herself 
with a little awe of her discovery. Was 
this what the scientific people meant by 
the automatic theory, she wondered, be- 
ing a young woman who read everything; 
but then in a law which permitted no ex- 
ceptions, how was it that she herself had 
got out of gear? 

Rose, who followed her sister in every- 
thing, wished very much to follow her in 
this too. She had always managed to 
find out about every new impulse before 
and catch the way of it, though the im- 
pulse itself was unknown to her. She 
gave Anne no rest till she had ascertained 
about this too. “ Tell us what it is like,” 
she said, with a hundred repetitions. 
“ How did you first find out that he cared 
for you? What put it into your head? 
Was it anything he said that made you 
think ¢hat? As it is probably something 
that one time or another will happen to me 
too, I think it is dreadful of you not to tell 
me. Had you never found it out till he 
told you? and what did he say? Did he 
ask + tn all at once if you would marry 
him? or did it all come on by degrees?” 

“How do you think I can tell?” said 
Anne; “it is not a thing you can put 
into words. I think it all came on by de- 
grees.” 

But this, though it was her own formula, 
did not satisfy Rose. “I am sure you 
could tell me a great deal more if you only 
would,” she cried; “what did he say? 
Now that you can’t help remembering ; 
you must know what he said. Did he 
tell you he was in love with you, or ask 
7 straight off to marry him? You can’t 

ave forgotten that—it is not so very 
long ago.” : 

“But, Rosie, I could -not tell you. It 
is not the words, it is not anything that 
could be repeated. A woman should hear 
that for the first time,” said Anne, with 
shy fervor, turning away her head to hide 
the blush, “ when it is said to herself.” 

“A woman! Then you call yourself a 
woman now? I am only a girl; is that 
one of the things that show?” asked Rose 
gravely, in pursuit of her inquiry. “ Well, 
then, you ought surely to let me know 
what kind of a thing it is. Are you so 
very fond of him as people say in books? 
are you always thinking about him? 
Anne, it is dreadfully mean of you to 
keep it all to yourself. Tell me one thing: 
when he said it first, did he go down upon 
his knees ?” 
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“ What nonsense you are talking!” said 
Anne, with a burst of laughter. Then 
there rose before her in sweet confusion 
a recollection of various moments in 
which Rose, always matter-of-fact, might 
have described her lover as on his knees. 
“ You don’t know anything about it,” she 
said, “and I can’t tell you anything about 
it. I don’t know myself, Rosie; it was 
all like a dream.” 

“It is you who are talking nonsense,” 
said Rose. “How could it be like a 
dream? Ina dream you wake up and it 
is all over; but itis not a‘bit over with 
you. Well, then, after, how did it feel, 
Anne? Was he always telling you you 
were pretty? Did he call you ‘dear,’ 
and ‘love,’ and all that sort of thing? It 
would be so very easy to tell me —and I 
do so want to know.” 

“Do you remember, Rose,” said Anne, 
with a little solomalty “how we used to 
wish for a brother? We thought we 
could tell him everything, and ask him 
questions as we never could do to papa, 
and yet it would be quite different from 
telling each other. He would know bet- 
ter, he would be able to tell us quantities 
of things, and yet he would understand 
what we meant too.” 

“T remember you used to wish for it,” 
said Rose honestly, “and that it would 
have been such a very good thing for the 
entail.” 

“ Then,” said Anne, with fervor, “it is 
a little like that —like what we thought 
that would be. One feels that one’s heart 
is running over with things to say. One 
wants to tell him everything, what hap- 
pened when one was a little girl, and all 
the nonsense that has ever been in one’s 
mind. I told him even about that time I 
was shut up in the blue room, and how 
frightened I was. Everything! it does 
not matter if it is a trifle. One knows he 
will not think it a trifle. Exactly —at 
least almost exactly, like what it would be 
to have a brother — but yet with a differ- 
ence too,” Anne added, after a pause, 
blushing she could scarcely tell why. 

“Ah!” said Rose, with great perspi- 
cacity, “but the difference is just what I 
want to know.” 

The oracle, however, made no response, 
and in despair the pertinacious questioner 
changed the subject a little. “If you will 
not tell me what he said, nor what sort 
of a thing it is, you may at least let me 
yee one thing — what are you going to 

“Nothing,” said Anne softly. She 
stood with her hands clasped before her, 
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looking with some wistfulness into the 
blueness of the distant air, as if into the 
future, shaking her head a little, acknowl- 
edging to herself that she could not sce 
into it. “ Nothing —so far as I know.” 

“ Nothing! are you going to be in love, 
and engaged, and all that, and yet do 
nothing? 1 know papa will not consent 
— mamma told me. She said you would 
have to give up everything if you married 
him; and that would be a good thing 
for ——” 

Here Rose paused, gave her head a 
little shake to banish the foolish words 
with which she had almost betrayed the 
confidence of her mother’s communica- 
tion, and reddened in spite of herself. 

“I am not going to— marry,” said 
Anne, in spite of herself, a little coldly, 
though she scarcely knew why, “if that is 
what you want to know.” 

“Then what,” said Rose majestically, 
“do you mean to do?” 

The elder sister laughed a little. It 
was at the serious pertinacity of her ques- 
tioner, who could nottake ananswer. “I 
never knew you so curious before,” she 
said. “ One does not need to do anything 
all at once ——” 

“ But what are you going to do?” said 
Rose. “I never knew you so dull, Anne. 
Dear me, there are a great many things 
to do besides getting married. Has he 
just gone away for good, and is there an 
end of it? Or is he coming back again, 
or going to write to you, or what is going 
to happen? I know it can’t be going to 
end like that; or what was the use of itat 
all?” the girl said, with some indignation. 
It was Rose’s office to turn into prose all 
Anne’s romancings. She stopped short 
as they were walking, in the heat of indig- 
nant reason, and faced her sister, with 
natural eloquence, as all oratorical talkers 
do. 
“It is not going to end,” said Anne, a 
shade of sternness coming over her face. 
She did not pause even for a moment, but 
went.on softly with her abstracted look. 
Many a time before in the same abstrac- 
tion had she escaped from her sister’s 
questions; but Rose had never been so 
persistent as now. 

“Tf you are not going to do anything, 
and it is not to end, I wonder what is go- 
ing to happen,” said Rose. “If it were 
me, I should know what I was to do.” 

They were walking up and down on the 
een terrace where so many games had 

een played. It was getting almost too 
dark for the lime avenue when their talk 
had begun. The day had faded so far that 
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the red of the geraniums had almost gone 
out; and light had come into the windows 
of the drawing-room, and appeared here 
and there over the house. The season 
had changed all in a day —a touch of 
autumn was in the air, and mist hung in 
all the hollows. The glory of the year was 
over; so at least Anne thought. 

“ And another thing,” said Rose: “are 
you going to tell anybody? Mammasays 
I am not to tell; but do you think it is 
right to go to the Meadowlands’ party, 
and go on talking and laughing with 
everybody just the same, and you an en- 
gaged girl? Somebody else might fall in 
love with you! I don’t think it is a right 
thing to do.” 

“ People have not been in such a hurry 
to fall in love with me,” said Anne ; “but, 
Rose, I don’t think this is a subject that 
mamma would think at all suited for 
you.” 

“Oh, mamma talked to me about it her- 
self; she said she wished you would give 
it up, Anne. She said it never could 
come to anything, for papa will never con- 
sent.” 

“ Papa may never consent; but yet it 
will come to something,” said Anne, with 
a gleam in her eyes. “That is enough, 
Rose; that is enough. I am going in, 
whatever you may do.” 


“But, Anne! just one thing more; if 
pape does not consent, what caz you do? 
Mamma says he could never afford to 
marry if you had nothing, and you would 


have nothing if papa refused. Itis only 
your money that you would have to marry 
on; and if you had no money—— So 
what could you do?” 

“I wish, when mamma speaks of my 
affairs, she would speak to me,” said 
Anne, with natural indignation. She was 
angry and indignant; and the words made, 
in spite of herself, a painful commotion 
within her. Money! what had money to 
do with it? She had felt the injustice, 
the wrong of her father’s threat; but it 
had not occurred to her that this could 
really have any effect upon her love: and 
though she had been annoyed to find that 
Cosmo would not treat the subject with 
seriousness, or believe in the gravity of 
Mr. Mountford’s menace, still she had 
been entirely satisfied that his apparent 
carelessness was the right way for him to 
consider it. He thought it of no impor- 
tance, of course. He made jokes about 
it; laughed at it; beguiled her out of her 
gravity on the subject. Of course! what 
was it to him whether she was rich or 
poor; what did Cosmo care? So long as 
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she loved him, was not that all he was 
thinking of? What would she have 
minded had she been told that Ae had 
nothing? Not one straw — not one far- 
thing! But when this little prose person- 
age, with her more practical views of the 
question, rubbed against Anne, there did 
come to her, quite suddenly, a little en- 
lightenment. Te was like one chill, but 
by no means depressing, ray of daylight 
bursting in through a crevice into the land 
of dreams. If he had no money, and she 
no money, what then? Then, notwith- 
standing all generosity and nobleness of 
affection, money certainly would have 
something to do with it. It would count 
among the things to be taken into con- 
sideration; count dolefully, in so far as it 
would keep them apart; yet count with 
stimulating force as a difficulty to be sur- 
mounted, an obstacle to be got the better 
of. When Mrs. Mountford put her head 
out at a window, and called them to come 
in out of the falling dews, Anne went up- 
stairs very seriously, and shut the door of 
her room, and sat down in her favorite 
chair to think it out. Fathers and moth- 
ers are supposed to have an objection to 
long engagements ; but girls, at all events 
at the outset of their career, do not en- 
tertain the same objection. Anne was 
still in that dreamy condition of youthful 
rapture, transported out of herself by the 
new light that had come into the world, 
so that the indispensable sequence of 
marriage did not present itself to her as 
it does to the practical-minded. It was a 
barrier of fact with which, in the mean 
time, she had nothing to do. She was 
not disappointed or depressed, because 
that was not the matter in question. It 
would come in time, no doubt, as the af- 
ternoon follows the morning, and autumn 
summer; but who would change the de- 
lights of the morning for the warmer, 
steady glory of three o’clock? though 
that also is very good in its way. She 
was quite resigned to the necessity of 
waiting, and not being married all at once. 
The contingency neither alarmed nor dis- 
tressed her. Its immediate result was 
one which, indeed, most courses of thought 
produced in her mind at the present mo- 
ment. If I had but thought of that, she 
said to herself, before he went away! 
She would have liked to talk over the 
money question with Cosmo; to discuss 
it in all its bearings; to hear him say how 
little it mattered, and to plan how they 
could do without it; not absolutely with- 
out it, of course; but Anne’s active mind 
leaped at once at the thought of those 





systems of domestic economy which would 
be something quite new to study, which 
had not yet tempted her, but which would 
now have an interest such as no study 
ever had. And, on his side, there could 
be no doubt that the effort would be sim- 
ilar; in all likelihood even now (if he had 
thought of it) he was returning with en- 
thusiasm to his work, saying to himself, 
“TI have Anne to work for; I have my 
happiness to win.” “Ae could never 
afford to marry if you had nothing. It is 
only your money that you could marry 
on; and if you had no money, what could 
you do?” Anne smiled to herself at 
Rose’s wisdom; nay, laughed in the si- 
lence, in the dark, all by herself, with an 
outburst of private mirth. Rose — prose, 
she said to herself, as she had said often 
before. How little that little thing knew! 
but how could she know any better, being 
so young, and with no experience? The 
thrill of high exhilaration which had come 
to her own breast at the thought of this 
unperceived difficulty—the still higher 
impulse that no doubt had been given to 
Cosmo, putting spurs to his intellect, 
making impossibilities possible —a child 
like Rose could not understand those 
mysteries. By-and-by Anne reminded 
herself that, as the love of money was the 
root of all evil, so the want of it had been, 
not only no harm, but the greatest good. 
Painters, poets, people of genius of every 
kind had been stimulated by this whole- 
some prick. Had Shakespeare been rich? 
She threw her head aloft with a smile of 
conscious energy, and capacity, and pow- 
er. Nomoney! That would be the best 
way to make a life worth living. She 
faced all heroisms, all sacrifices, with a 
smile, and in a moment had gone through 
all the labors and privations of years. 
He, working so many hours ata stretch, 
bursting upon the world with the elo- 
quence which was inspired by love and 
necessity; she, making a shabby room 
into a paradise of content, working for 
him with her own happy hands, carrying 
him through every despondency and dif- 
ficulty. Good heavens! could any little 
idiot suppose that to settle down on a 
good income and never have any trou- 
ble would be half so delightful as this? 
Anne used strong language in the swell- 
ing of her breast. 

It made her laugh with a little ridicule 
of herself, and a half sense that, if Rose’s 
tendency was prose, hers might perhaps. 
be heroics, when it occurred to her that 
Cosmo, instead of rushing back to his 
work, had only intended to catch the 
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Scotch mail, and that he was going to the 
Highlands to shoot; while she herself 
was expected in Mrs. Worth’s room to 
have her dress tried on for the Meadow- 
lands’ party. But, after all, what did that 
matter? There was no hurry; it was 
still the long vacation, in which no man 
can work, and in the mean time there was 
no economy for her to begin upon. 

The maid whom she and Rose shared 
* between them, and whose name was Ke- 
ziah, came to the door to call her when 
she had reached this point. 

“Oh, I beg your pardon, Miss Anne,” 
she said, “1 didn’t know you had no 
lights.” 

“They were quite unnecessary, thank 
you,” said Anne, rising up out of her 
meditations, calmed, yet with all the force 
of this new stimulus in her thoughts. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE MEADOWLANDS’ PARTY. 


Ir was a very large party — collected 
from all the quarters of England, or even 
it may be said of the globe, seeing there 
was a Russian princess and an American 
literary gentleman among the lists of the 
guests, as well as embracing the whole 
county, and everybody that had any claim 


to be affiliated into society there. Lady 
Meadowlands made a very liberal esti- 
mate of what could be called the society 
of the county —too liberal an estimate, 
many people thought. The clergy, every 
one knows, must be present in force at 
every such function and all their belong- 
ings, down to the youngest daughter who 
is out; but such a rule surely ought not 
to apply to country practitioners, and even 
to the brewer at Hunston, who, though 
he was rich, was nobody. Upon that 
oint almost everybody made a stand, and 
it is to be feared that Mrs. and Miss 
Brewer did not enjoy themselves at the 
Castle. But these were drawbacks not 
fully realized till afterwards. The people 
who were aggrieved by the presence of 
the brewer’s family were those who them- 
selves were not very sure of their stand- 
ing, and who felt it was “no compliment” 
to be asked when such persons were also 
acknowledged as within the mystic ring. 
Dr. Peacock’s wife and Miss Woodhead 
were the ladies who felt it most; though 
poor Mr. Peacock himself was considered 
y some to be quite as great a blot. All 
the roads in the neighborhood of the Castle 
were as gay as if there had been a fair 
going on. The village turned out bodily 
to see the carriages and horses of the 
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quality; though these fine people them- 
selves were perhaps less admired by the 
rustics than the beautiful tall footmen in 
powder who had come from town with 
Lady Prayray Pouley. But as every new 
arrival drove up the excitement rose to a 
high pitch; even the soberest of people 
are moved by the sensation of multitude, 
the feeling of forming part of a distin- 
guished crowd. And the day was fine, 
with a sunny haze hanging about the dis- 
tance, reddening the sun and giving a 
warm indistinctness to the sky. The 
grounds at Meadowlands were fine, and 
the park very extensive. The house was 
a modern and handsome house, and at 
some distance from it stood an old cas- 
tle in ruins, which was the greatest 
attraction of the place. Upon the lawns 
a great many “games” were going on. I 
have already said that I have no cer- 
tainty as to whether the games were cro- 
quet or lawn tennis, not knowing or 
remembering when the one period ended 
and the other began. But they were 
enough in either case to supply lively 
groups of young persons in pretty dresses, 
and afford a little gentle amusement to 
the lookers-on, especially when those look- 
ers-on were the parents or relations of 
the performers. The Mountford party 
held a half-way place in the hierarchy of 
Lady Meadowlands’ guests. They were, 
as hes been said, a very old family, 
though their want of wealth had for some 
time made them less desirable neighbors 
than it is pleasant for members of an old 
family tobe. And though the girls might, 
as was generally said, now “marry any- 
body,” and consequently rise to any dis- 
tinction, Mr. and Mrs. Mountford were 
not the kind of people whom it would 
have afforded the Princess, Comatosky 
any pleasure to have presented to her, or 
who would have been looked upon as fine 
types of the English landed gentry by 
Mr. Greenwood, the American. But, on 
the other hand, they occupied a position 
very different from that of the rank and 
file, the people who, but for their profes- 
sional position, would have had no right 
to appear in the heaven of county 
society at all. And Anne and Rose be- 
ing pretty, and having the hope, one of a 
very good fortune, the other of a reasona- 
ble dot, were really in the first rank of 
young ladies without any drawbacks at 
all. Perhaps the reader will like to know 
what they wore on this interesting occa- 
sion. They were not dressed alike, as 
sisters so often are, without regard to 
individuality. After very serious thought, 
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Mrs. Worth had decided that the roses of 
Rose wanted subduing, and had dressed 
her in Tussore silk, of the warm natural 
grass color; while Anne, always much 
more easy to dress, as that artist said, 
was in an ivory-tinted cashmere, very 
plain and simple, which did all that was 
wanted for her slim and graceful figure. 
Rose had flouncelets and puffings beyond 
mortal power to record. Anne was better 
without the foreign aid of ornament. I 
don’t pretend to be so uninstructed as to 
require to describe a lady’s dress as only 
of “some — white material.” It was 
cashmere, and why shouldn’t one say so? 
For by this time a little autumn chill had 
set in, and even in the middle of the day 
it was no longer overpoweringly warm. 

It is needless to say that the Ashleys 
were also there. These young men, 
though constantly with the girls at home, 
had to relinquish their place a little when 
abroad, and especially when in more ex- 
alted company. Then it became apparent 
that Charley and Willie, though great 
friends, were not in any way of the same 
importance as Anne and Rose. They 
were not handsome, for one thing, or 
very clever or amusing, but Charley and 
Willie Ashley, which was a title for friend- 
ship, but not for social advancement. 


And especially were they separated from 
Anne, whose climax of social advance- 
ment came when she was presented to the 
Princess Comatosky, who admired her 
eyes and her dress, the latter being a 


most unusual compliment. There was a 
fashionable party assembled in the house 
besides all the county people, and the 
Miss Mountfords were swept away into 
this brilliant sphere and introduced to 
everybody. Rose was a little abashed at 
first, and looked back with anxious eyes 
at her mother, who was seated on the 
edge of that higher circle, but not within 
it; but she soon got confidence. Anne, 
however, who was not so self-possessed, 
was excited by the fine pene Her 
complexion, which was generally pale, 
took a faint glow, her eyes became so 
bright that the old Russian lady grew quite 
enthusiastic. “I like a handsome girl,” 
she said; “ bring her back once more to 
speak to me.” Mr. Greenwood, the 
American, was of the same opinion. He 
was not at all like the American author of 
twenty years ago, before we knew the 
species. He spoke as little through his 
nose as the best of us, and his manners 
were admirable. He was more refinedly 
English than an Englishman, more fastid- 
ious in his opposition to display and vul- 
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garity, and his horror of loud tones and 
talk; and yet there was just a xuance 
of French politeness in his look and air. 
He was as exquisitely polite to the merest 
commoner as if he had been a crowned 
head, but at the same time it was one of 
the deepest certainties of his heart that 
he was only quite at home among people 
of title and in a noble house. Not any 
people of title: Mr. Greenwood had the 
finest discrimination and preferred at all 
times the best. But even he was pleased 
with Anne. “Miss Mountford is very 
inexperienced,” he said, in his gentle 
way; “she does not know how to drop 
into a conversation or to drop out of it. 
Perhaps that is too fine an art to learn at 
twenty: but she is more like a lady than 
any one else I see here.” Lady Meadow- 
lands, like most of the fashionable world, 
had a great respect for Mr. Greenwood’s 
opinion. “ That is so much from you!” 
she said gratefully; “and if you give her 
the advantage of seeing a little of you, it 
will do dear Anne the greatest good.” 
Mr. Greenwood shook his head modestly, 
deprecating the possibility of conferring 
so much advantage, but he felt in his 
heart that it was true. 

Thus Anne, for the first time in her 
life, had what may be called a veritable 
succes. We may perhaps consider the 
word naturalized by this time and call it 
a success. There was a certain expan- 
sion and brightening of all her faculties 
consequent upon the new step she had 
taken in life, of which no one had been 
conscious before, and the state of oppo- 
sition in which she found herself to her 
family had given her just as much eman- . 
cipation as became her, and gave force to . 
all her attractions. She was not beauti- 
ful perhaps, nor would she have satisfied 
a critical examination; but both her face 
and figure had a certain nobility of line 
which impressed the spectator. Talland 
light, and straight and strong, with noth- 
ing feeble or drooping about her, the girl- 
ish shyness to which she had been subject 
was not becoming to Anne. Rose, who 
was not shy, might have drooped her 
head as much as she pleased, but it did 
not suit hersister. And the fact that she, 
had judged for herself, had chosen her 
own path, and made up her own mind, 
and more or less defied fate and her fa- 
ther, had given just the inspiration it 
wanted to her face. She was shy still, 
which gave her a light and shade, an oc- 
casional gleam of timidity and alarm, 
which pleased the imagination. “I told 
you Anne Mountford would come out if 
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she had the chance,” Lady Meadowlands 
said to her lord. ‘“ Whatis this nonsense 
I hear about an engagement? Is there 
an engagement? What folly! before she 
has seen anybody or had any chance, as 
you say,” said Lord Meadowlands to his 
ady. They were interested in Anne, and 
she was beyond question the girl who did 
chem most credit of all their country 
nei-zhbors, which also told for something 
in its way. 

The Rev. Charles Ashley in his most 
correct clerical coat, and a general starch 
of propriety about him altogether unlike 
the ease of his ordinary appearance, 
looked on from afar at this brilliant spec- 
tacle, but had not much share in it. Had 
there been anybody there who could have 
been specially of use to Charley — the 
new bishop for instance, who did not yet 
know his clergy, or the patron of a good 
living, or an official concerned with the 
crown patronage, any one who could have 
lent him a helping hand in his profession 
—no doubt Lady Meadowlands would 
have taken care to introduce the curate 
and speak a good word for him. But 
there being nobody of the kind present, 
Charley was left with the mob to get up a 
game on his own account and amuse the 
young ladies who were unimportant, who 
made up the mass of the assembly. And 
the young Ashleys both accepted this natu- 
ral post, and paid such harmless attentions 
as were natural to the wives and daugh- 
ters of other clergymen, and the other 
people whom they knew. They had no 
desire to be introduced to the princess, 
or the other great persons who kept to- 
gether, not knowing the county. But, 
while Willie threw himself with zeal into 
the amusements and the company provid- 
ed, the curate kept his eyes upon the one 
figure, always at a distance, which was 
the chief point of interest for him. 

“] want to speak to Anne,” he said to 
Rose, who was less inaccessible, who had 
not had so great a success; “if you see 
Anne, will you tell her I want to speak to 
her?” 

“ Anne, Charley wants to speak to you,” 
Rose said, as soon as she had an oppor- 
tunity, in the hearing cf everybody; and 
Anne turned and nodded with friendly 
assent over the chairs of the old ladies. 
But she did not make any haste to ask 
what he wanted. She took it with great 
ease, as not calling for any special atten- 
tion. There would be abundant opportu- 
nities of hearing what Charley had to say. 
On the way home she could ask him what 
he wanted; or while they were waiting for 





the carriage; or even to-morrow when he 
was sure to come to talk over the party, 
would nodoubt betimeenough. It would 
be something about the schools, or some 
girl or boy who wanted a place, or some 
old woman who was ill. ‘ Anne, Charley 
says he must speak to you,” said Rose 
again. But it was not till after she had 
received a third message that Anne really 
gave any attention tothe call. ‘Cannot 
he tell you what he wants? I will come 
as soon as I can,” she said. Perhaps 
the curate was not so much distressed as 
he thought he was by her inattention. 
He watched her from a distance with his 
hands in his pockets. When he was ac- 
costed by other clergymen and country 
friends who were wandering about he re- 
plied to them, and even carried on little 
conversations, with his eyes upon her. 
Something grim and humorous; a kind of 
tender spitefulness, was in the look with 
which he regardedher. If she only knew! 
But it was her own fault if she did not 
know, not his. It gave him a kind of 
pleasure to see how she lingered, to per- 
ceive that her mind was fully occupied, 
and that she never divined the nature of 
his business with her. So far as his own 
action went he had done his duty, but he 
could not help a half chuckle, quickly 
suppressed, when he imagined within 
himself how Dougias would look if he 
saw how impossible it was to gain Anne’s 
attention. Did that mean, he asked in 
spite of himself, that after all she was not 
so much interested? Charley had felt 
sure that at the first word Anne would 
divine. “I should divine if a note of 
hers was on its way to me,” he said to 
himself —and it pleased him that she 
never guessed that a letter from Cosmo 
was lying safe in the recesses of his 
pocket. When she came hastily towards 
him at last, a little breathless and hurried, 
and with only a moment to spare, there 
was no consciousness in Anne’s face. 

“What is it?” she said— before the 
Woodheads. She would have said it be- 
fore anybody, so entirely unsuspicious was 
she. “I must go back to the old lady,” 
she added, with a little blush and smile, 
pleased in spite of herself by the distinc- 
tion; “but Rose told me you wanted me. 
Tell me what it is.” 

He made elaborate signs to her with his 
eyebrows, and motions recommending 
precaution with his lips — confounding 
Anne completely. For poor Charley bad 
heavy eyebrows, and thick lips, and his 
gestures were not graceful. She stared 
at him in unfeigned astonishment, and 
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then, amused as well as_ bewildered, 
laughed. He enjoyed it all, though he 
pretended to be disconcerted. She looked 
as bright as ever, he said to himself. 
There was no appearance of trouble about 
her, or of longing uncertainty. She 
laughed just as of old, with the pleasant 
ring in the laughter which had always 
pleased him. The temptation crossed 
the curate’s mind, as she did not seem to 
want it, as she looked so much like her 
old self, as she showed no perception of 
what he had for her, to put the letter 
down a little deeper in his pocket, and not 
disturb her calm at all. 

“Oh yes,” he said, as if he had sud- 
denly recollected, “it was something I 
wanted to show you. Come down this 
path a little. You seem to be enjoying 
the party, Anne.” 

“ Yes, well enough. It is pretty,” she 
said, glancing over the pretty lawns cov- 
ered with gaily dressed groups. “ Are 
you not enjoying yourself? I am so sor- 
ry. But you know everybody, or almost 
everybody here.” 

“Except your grand people,” he said 
with some malice. 


“My grand people! They are all nice 


whether they are grand or not, and the old 
lady is very funny. She has all kinds of 


strange old ornaments and crosses and 
charms mixed together. What is it, Char- 
ley? you are looking so serious, and I 
must go back as soon as I am able. Tell 
me what it is.” 

“ Can’t you divine what it is ? ” he said, 
with an air half reproachful, half triumph- 
ant. 

She looked at him astonished; and 
then, suddenly taking fire from his look, 
her face kindled into color and expecca- 
tion and wondering eagerness. Poor 
curate! he had been pleased with her 
slowness to perceive, but he was not so 

leased now when her whole countenance 
ighted under his eyes. He in his own 
= could never have brought any such 
ight into her face. She opened her mouth 
as if to speak, then stood eager, facing 
tg with the words arrested on her very 
ips. 

“Is it some message from——” She 
paused, and a wave of scarlet came over 
her face up to her hair. Poor Charley 
Ashley! There was no want of the power 
to divine now. His little pleasant spite- 
fulness, and his elation over what he con- 
sidered her indifference, died in the twink- 
ling of an eye. 

“It is more than a message,” he said, 
thinking what an ass he was to doubt her, 
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and what a traitor to be delighted by that 
doubt. “It is—a letter, Anne.” 

She did not say anything —the color 
grew deeper and deeper upon her face, 
the breath came quickly from her parted 
lips, and without a word she put out her 
hand. 

Yes, of course, that was all— to give 
it her, and be done with it — what had he 
to do more with the incident? No honor- 
able man would have wished to know 
more. To give it to her and to withdraw. 
It was nothing to him what was in the 
letter. He had no right to criticise. In 
the little bitterness which this feeling pro- 
duced in him he wanted to say what, in- 
deed, he had felt all along: that though 
he did not mind ozce, it would not suit his 
office to be the channel through which 
their communications were to flow. He 
wanted to say this now, whereas before 
he had only felt that he ought to say it; 
but in either case, under the look of 
Anne’s eyes, poor Charley could not say 
it. He put his hand in his pocket to get 
the letter, and of course he forgot in 
which pocket he had put it, and then be- 
came red and confused, as was natural. 
Anne for her part did not change her atti- 
tude. She stood with that look of sudden 
eagerness in her face —a blush that went 
away leaving her quite pale, and then 
came back again —and her hand held out 
for the letter. How hot, how wretched 
he got, as he plunged into one pocket after 
another, with her eyes looking him 
through! “Anne,” he stammered, when 
he found it at last, “I beg your pardon — 
I am very glad —to be of —any use. I 
like to do anything, anything for you! but 
— I am aclergyman 7 

“Oh, go away — please go away,” said 
Anne. She had evidently paid no atten- 
tion to what he said. She put him awa 
even, unconsciously, with her hand. 
“ Don’t let any one come,” she said, walk- 
ing away from him round the next corner 
of the path. Then he heard her tear 
open the envelope. She had not paid any 
attention to his offer of service, but she 
had made use of it all the same, taking it 
for granted. The curate turned his back 
to her and walked a few steps in the other 
direction. She had told him not to let 
any one come, and he would not let any 
one come. He would have walked any 
intruders backward out of the sacred se- 
clusion. Yet there he stood dumbfound- 
ered, wounded, wondering why it was that 
Cosmo should have so much power and 
he so little. Cosmo got everything he 
wanted. To think that Anne’s face should 
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change like that at his mere name, nay, at 
the merest suggestion of him! — it was 
wonderful. But it was hard too. 

Anne’s heart was in her mouth as she 
read the letter. She did not take time to 
think about it, nor how it came there, nor 
of any unsuitableness in the way it 
reachedher. It was to ask how they were 
to correspond, whether he was to be per- 
mitted to write to her. “I cannot think 
why we did not settle this before I left,” 
Cosmo said; “I suppose the going away 
looked so like dying that nothing beyond 
it, except coming back again, seemed any 
alleviation.” But this object of the letter 
did not strike Anne at first. She was 
unconscious of everything except the let- 
ter itself, and those words which she had 
never seen on paper in handwriting be- 
fore. She had read something like it in 
books. Nothing but books could be the 
parallel of what was happening to her. 
** My dear and only love,” that was ina 
poem somewhere Anne was certain, but 
Cosmo did not quote it out of any poem. 
It was the natural language; that was 
how she was to be addressed now, like 
Juliet. She had come to that state and 
dignity all at once, in a moment, without 
any doing of hers. She stood alone, 


unseen, behind the great tuft of bushes, 


while the curate kept watch lest any one 
should come to disturb her, and all the 
old people sat round unseen, chatting and 
eating ices, while the young ones fluttered 
about the lawns. Nobody suspected with 
what a sudden, intense, and wondering 
perception of all the emotions she had 
fallen heir to, she stood under the shad- 
ow of the rhododendrons reading her let- 
ter; and nobody knew with what a sore 
but faithful heart the curate stood, turning 
his back to her, and protected her seclu- 
sion. It was a scene that was laughable, 
comical, pathetic, but pathetic more than 
all. 

This incident colored the whole scene 
to Anne, and gave it its character. She 
had almost forgotten the very existence 
of the old princess when she went back. 
“Bring me that girl,” the old lady said, 
in her excellent English, “ bring me back 
that girl. She is the one I prefer. All 
the others they are demoiselles, but this 
is a woman.” But when Anne was 
brought back at last the keen old lady saw 
the difference at once. “Something has 
happened,” she said; “what has hap- 
— my all-beautiful? some one has 

een making you a proposal of marriage. 
That comes of your English customs 
which you approve so much. To me it is 
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intolerable; imagine a man having the 
permission in society to startle this child 
with an emotion like that.” She pro- 
nounced emotion and all similar words as 
if they had been in the French language. 
Anne protested vainly that no such emo- 
tion had fallen to her share. Mr. Green- 
wood agreed with the princess, though he 
did not express himself so frankly. Could 
it be the curate? he thought, elevatin 
his eyebrows. He was a man of experi- 
ence, and knew how the most unlikely 
being is sometimes gifted to produce sath 
an emotion in the fairest bosom. 


CHAPTER IX. 
COSMO. 


IT is time to let the reader of this story 
know who Cosmo Douglas was, whose 
appearance had made so great a commo- 
tion at Mount. He was—nobody. This 
was a fact that Mr. Mountford had very 
soon elicited by his inquities. He did 
not belong to any known house of Doug- 
lases under the sun. It may be said that 
there was something fair in Cosmo’s 
frank confession on this point, but per- 
haps it would be more true to say that it 
showed the good sense which certainly 
was one of his characteristics; for any 
delusion that he might have encouraged 
or consented to in this respect must have 
been found out very shortly, and it would 
only have been to his discredit to claim 
good connections which did not belong to 
him. Honesty is the best policy he had 
said to himself, and therefore he had been 
honest. Nevertheless it was a standing 
mystery to Cosmo that he was nobody. 
He could not understand it. It had been 
a trouble to him all his life. How was he 
inferior to the other people who had good 
connections? He had received the same 
kind of education, he had the same kind 
of habits, he was as much a “ gentleman,” 
that curious English distinction which 
means everything and nothing, as any of 
them. He did not even feel within him- 
self the healthy thrill of opposition with 
which the lowly born sometimes scorn 
the supposed superiority of blue blood. 
He for his part had something in his 
heart which entirely coincided with that 
superstition. Instinctively he preferred 
for himself that his friends should be well 
born. He had as natural a predilection 
that way as if his shield held ever so many 
quarterings. As for that shield Cosmo 
was not very clear what it was. In his 
boyhood he had accepted the crest which 
his father wore at his watchchain, and had 
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stamped upon his spoons and forks, with 
undoubting faith, as if it had descended 
straight from the Crusaders; and when 
he had read of the “dark grey man” in 
early Scotch history, and of that Lord 
James who carried Bruce’s heart to the 
Holy Land, there was a swell of pride 
within him, and he had no doubt that they 
were his ancestors. But as he grew older 
it dawned upon Cosmo that his father had 
assumed the bleeding heart because he 
found it represented in the old book of 
heraldry as the cognizance of the Doug- 
lases, and not because he had any heredi- 
tary right to it —and, indeed, the fact was 
that Mr. Douglas knew no better. He 
thought in all simplicity that his name 
entitled him to the symbol which was 
connected with the name, and that all 
those great people so far off from the 
present day were “no doubt” his ances- 
tors, though it was too far back to be able 
to tell. 

Mr. Douglas himself was a man of the 
highest respectability. He was the man- 
aging clerk in a solicitor’s office, with a 
“ge salary, and the entire confidence of 

is employers. Perhaps he might even 
have been a partner had he been of a 
bolder temper; but he was afraid of re- 
sponsibility, and had no desire, he said, 
to assume a different position, or rise in 
the social scale. That would be for Cosmo, 
he added, within himself. He had lost 
his wife at a very early period, when 
Cosmo was still a child, and upon the boy 
all his father’s hopes were built. He 
gave him “every advantage.” For him- 
self he lived very quietly in a house with 
a garden out Hampstead way, a small 
house capable of being managed by one 
respectable woman-servant, who had been 
with him for years, and a young girl un- 
der her, or sometimes a boy, when she 
could be persuaded to put up with one 
of these more objectionable creatures. 
But Cosmo had everything that was sup- 
posed to be best for an English young 
man. He was at Westminster School, 
and so received into the fraternity of 
‘public school men,” which is a distinct 
class in England; and then he went to 
the university. When he took his de- 
gree he studied for the bar. Both at 
Oxford and Lincoln’s Inn he was “in 
for” all his examinations in company 
with the son of his father’s employer; 
but it was Cosmo who was the most 
promising student always, and the most 
mew man. He had the air and the 
earing, the “ze ne sais guoi,” which is 


supposed to indicate “family,” though he 





was of no family. Nothing ever was more 
perplexing. He could not understand it 
himself. What was it that made this 
wonderful difference? When he looked 
at Charley Ashley a smile would some- 
times steal over his countenance. In 
that point of view the prejudice certainly 
showed its full absurdity. Charley was 
his retainer, his faithful follower — his 
dog, in a way. But Mr. Mountford, 
though he would probably have thought 
Charley not a suitable match for his 
daughter, would not have looked upon 
him with the same puzzled air as on a 
creature of a different species, with which 
he regarded the suitor who was nobody. 
When this contrast struck him, no doubt 
he smiled with a little bitterness. Char- 
ley had his connections among the little 
squires of the district. He had an uncle 
here and there whose name was in some 
undistinguished list or other — the “ Gen- 
try of Great Britain” or some other such 
bead-roll. But Cosmo had no link at all 
to the classes who consider themselves 
the natural masters of the world. 

If you will think of it, it was as trouble- 
some and unpleasant a position as could 
be conceived —to have all that makes a 
gentleman and to be a gentleman, fully 
considered and received as such, yet upon 
close investigation to be found to be no- 
body, and have all your other qualities 
ignored in consequence. It was hard — 
it was a complicating, perplexing griev- 
ance, such as could only occur in the 
most artificial state of society. In the 
Middle Ages, if a man “rose,” it was by 
dint of hard blows, and people were afraid 
of him, But “rising in the world” had a 
very different meaning in Cosmo’s case. 
He had always known what it was to be 
carefully tended, daintily fed, clothed with 
the best of clothes —as well as a duke’s 
son need have been. He had all the 
books to read which any duke’s son could 
have set his face to; and though the 
Hampstead rooms were small, and might 
have looked poky had there been a family 
cooped up in them, Cosmo and his father 
had felt no want of space nor of comfort. 
Even that little Hampstead house was 
now a thing of the past. Mr. Douglas 
had died, though still not much beyond 
middle age, and Cosmo had his cham- 
bers, like any other young barrister, and 
several clubs, and all the “advantages” 
which his father had sworn he should 
have. He had a little money, and a little 
practice, and was “getting on.” If he 
was not in fashionable society, he was 
yet in an excellent “set” — rising bar- 
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risters, literary people, all rising too, peo- 
ple of reputation, people who suppose 
themselves to sway the world, and who 
certainly direct a great deal of its public 
talk, and carry a large silent background 
of its population with them. He was very 
well thought of among this class, went 
out a great deal into society, knew a great 
many people whom it is supposed some- 
thing to know — and yet he was nobody. 
The merest clown could have confused 
him at any time by asking, “ Which is your 
county, Douglas?” Poor Cosmo had no 
county. He took the deficiency admira- 
bly, it is needless to say, and never 
shirked the truth when there was any 
need to tell it. In the majority of cases 
it was not at all necessary to tell it; but 
yet his friends knew well enough that he 
nad no relations to give him shooting, or 
ask him during the hunting season; no 
district had any claim upon him nor he 
upon it. A man may love his home when 
it has never been anywhere but in Hamp- 
stead. But it makes a great difference — 
even when his friends make up the de- 
ficiencies of family to him, and invite him, 
as he had this year been invited, to share 
the delights of a Scotch moor — still it 
makes a great difference. And when it is 
a matter of matrimony, and of producing 
his proofs of gentility, and of being a fit 
person to marry Anne Mountford, then 
the difference shows most of all. 

When Cosmo attained that perfect free- 
dom from all ties, and power of roaming 
wherever he pleased, without any clog to 
draw him back, which was involved in his 
father’s death (though it may be said 
for him that this was an event which he 
deeply regretted) he made up his mind 
that he would not marry, at least until he 
had reached sufficient distinction in his 

rofession to make him somebody, quite 
independent of connections. But then he 
had not seen Anne Mountford. With her, 
without any secondary motives, he had 
fallen honestly and heartily in love, a love 
which he would, however, have managed 
to quench and get the better of, had it not 
turned out upon inquiry that Anne was 
one whom it was entirely permissible to 
love, and who could help him, not hold 
him back in the career of success. He 
had, however, many discussions with him- 
self before he permitted himself to in- 
dulge his inclinations. He had felt that 
with people like the Mountfords the fact 
that he was nobody would tell with double 
power ; and, indeed, if he had ever been 
tempted to invent a family of Douglases 
of Somewhere-or-other, it was now. He 





had almost been led into doing this. He 
had even half prepared a little romance, 
which no doubt Mr. Mountford, he 
thought, would have swallowed, of a 
ruined house dwindled away to its last 
representative, which had lost lands and 
even name in one of the rebellions. He 
had not chosen which rebellion, but he 
had made up the story otherwise witk 
great enjoyment and a fine sense of its 
fitness: when that modern quality which 
for want of a better name we call a sense 
of honor stopped him. For a man of his 
time, a man of his enlightened opinions, 
a member of a liberal profession, a high- 
bred (if not high-born) Englishman to 
seek importance from a silly little school- 
girl romance was too absurd. He could 
not do it. He laughed aloud at himself 
with a little flush of shame on his coun- 
tenance, and tossed away the fiction. But 
what a thing it would have been for Cos- 
mo if the tumbledown old house which he 
had invented and the bit of schoolgirl fic- 
tion had been true! They became almost 
such to him, so strongly did he feel that 
they would exactly fit his case. “They 
would have been as stupid probably as — 
Mr. Mountford,” Cosmo said to himself, 
“and pig-headed into the bargain, or they 
never would have thrown away everything 
for a gingerbread adventurer like Prince 
Charley — rude Lowland rustics talking 
broad Scotch, not even endowed with the 
mystery of Gaelic. But to be sure I 
might have made them Celts, and the Lord 
of Mount would not have been a whit the 
wiser. I think I can see a snuffy old 
laird in a blue bonnet and a lumbering 
young lout scratching his red head. And 
these be your gods, oh Israel! I don’t 
think I should have been much the better 
of such ancestors.” But nevertheless he 
felt in his heart that he would have been 
much the better for them. Other men 
might despise them, but Cosmo would 
have liked to believe in those Douglases 
who had never existed. However, though 
he had invented them, he could not make 
use of them. It would have been too 
absurd. He laughed and reddened a lit- 
tle, and let them drop; and with a per- 
fectly open and composed countenance 
informed Mr. Mountford that he was no- 
body and sprang from no known Doug- 
lases at al]. It was a kind of heroism in 
its way, the heroism of good sense, the 
influence of that wholesome horror of the 
ridiculous which is one of the strongest 
agencies of modern life. 

After the interview with Mr. Mount- 
ford, and after the still greater shock of 
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Anne’s intimation that her father would 
not yield, Cosmo’s mind had been much 
exercised, and there had been a moment 
in which he had not known what to do or 
say. Marriage without pecuniary advan- 
tage was impossible to him—he could 
not, he dared not think of it. It meant 
downfall of every kind, and a narrowing 
of all the possibilities of life. It would 
be ruin’ to him and also to the girl who 
should be his wife. It would be impos- 
sible for him to keep her in the position 
she belonged to, and he would have to 
relinquish the position which belonged to 
him — two things not for a moment to be 
thought of. The only thing possible, evi- 
dently, was to wait. He was in love, but 
he was not anxious to marry at once. In 
any case it would be expedient to defer 
that event; and the old man might die — 
nay, most likely would die—and would 
not certainly change his will if all things 
were kept quiet and no demonstration 
made. He left Mount full of suppressed 
excitement, yet glad to be able to with- 
draw ; to go away without compromising 
anything, without being called upon to 
confront or defy the harsh parent, or do 
anything to commit himself. If Anne 


but held her tongue, there was no reason 
why 


Mr. Mountford might not suppose 
that she had given Cosmo up, and Cosmo 
was rather pleased than otherwise with 
the idea that she might doso. He wanted 
no sentimental passion; no sacrifice of 
everything for his sake. All for love and 
the world well lost, was not in the least a 
sentiment which commended itself to him. 
He would have much preferred that she 
had dissembled altogether, and put on an 
appearance of obeying her father; but 
this was a thing that he could not recom- 
mend her to do, any more than he could 
proclaim his invented story of the ruined 
Douglases. The fashion of his age and 
his kind and his education was so against 
lying, that it could be practised only in- 
dividually, so to speak, and as it were 
accidentally. You might be betrayed in- 
to it by the emergency of a moment, but 
you could not, ns you were very sure 
indeed of your ground and your coadjutor, 
venture to suggest falsehood. The thing 
could not be done. This, however, was 
what he would have thought the safest 
thing — that all should fall back into its 
usual state; that Anne should go on as if 
she were still simply Anne, without any 
difference in her hike ; and that, except 
for the firm but concealed bond between 
them, which should be avowed on the 
first possible occasion, but never made 
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any display of while things were not ripe, 
everything should be exactly as before. 
This was perfectly fair in love, according 
to all known examples and rules. Some- 
thing like it had happened in the majority 
of similar cases, and indeed, Cosmo said 
to himself with a half smile, a lover might 
feel himself little flattered for whom such 
a sacrifice would not be made. But all 
the same he could not suggest it. He 
could not say to Anne, “ Tell a lie for me 
— persuade your father that all is over 
between us, though it is not all over be- 
tween us and never shall be till death 
parts us.” A young man of the nine- 
teenth century, brought up at a public 
school and university, a member of the 
bar, and in very good society, could not 
say that. It would have been an anach- 
ronism. He might wish it, and did do so 
fervently ; but to put it in words was im- 
possible. 

It was with this view, however, that 
Cosmo had omitted all mention of cor- 
respondence in his last interviews with 
Anne. They were full of so much that 
was novel and exciting to her that she 
did not notice the omission, nor in the 
hurry and rush of new sensations in her 
mind had she that eager longing for a 
letter which most girls would have felt on 
parting with their lovers. She had no 
habit of letters. She had never been at 
school or made any friendships of the 
kind that need to be solaced by continual 
outpourings upon paper. Almost all her 
intimates were about her, seeing her of- 
ten, not standing in need of correspon- 
dence. She had not even said in the 
hurry of parting, “ You will write.” Per- 
haps she saw it like himself, but like him- 
self was unwilling to propose the absolute 
concealment which was desirable. Cos- 
mo’s mind had been full of nothing else 
on his way to Scotland to his friend’s 
moor. He had thought of her half the 
time, and the other half of the time he had 
thought how to manage, how tosecure her 
without injuring her (which was how he 
put it); the long night’s journey was made 
short to him by these thoughts. He did 
not sleep, and he did not want to sleep; 
the darkness of the world through which 
he was rushing, the jumble of perpetual 
sound, which made a sort of atmosphere 
about him, was as a hermitage to Cosmo, 
as it has been to many before him. Rail- 
way trains, indeed, are hermitages in life 
for the much-pondering and careworn 
sons of the present age. There they can 
shut themselves up and think at will. 
He turned it all over and over in his mind. 
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No wild notion — such as had moved the 
inexperienced mind of Anne with a thrill 
of delightful impulse — of rushing back 
to work and instantly beginning the toil 
which was to win her, occurred to Anne’s 
lover. To be sure it was the long vaca- 
tion, which is a thing girls do not take 
into account, and Cosmo would have 
smiled at the notion of giving up his 
shooting and going back to his chambers 
out of the mere sentiment of losing no 
time, which probably would have appeared 
to Anne a heroic and delightful idea; but 
he did what Anne would not have done; 
he went into the whole question, all the 
pros and cons, and weighed them care- 
fully. He had a long journey, far up into 
the wilds, by the Highland railway. Morn- 
ing brought him into the land of hills and 
rivers, and noon to the bleaker mountains 
and glens, wealthy only in grouse and 
deer. He did nothing but think it over 
in the night and through the day. Nev- 
ertheless, Cosmo, when he reached Glen- 
tuan, was as little worn out as it becomes 
an experienced young Englishman to be 
after along journey. He was quite fresh 
for dinner after he had performed the 
customary rites. He was quite ready to 
take his part in all the conversation and 
help in the general amusement. 


“ Douglas — which of the Douglases 


does he belong to?” one of the guests 
asked after he had withdrawn. 

“I’ve always known him as Douglas of 
Trinity,” said the host. 

“ Trinity, Trinity,” answered the other, 
who was a local personage, thinking of 
nothing but territorial designation, “5 
never heard of any Douglases of Trinity. 
Do you mean the place near Edinburgh 
where all the seaside villas are?” 

“ He means Cambridge,” said another, 
laughing. 

“Douglas is the best fellow in the 
world, but he is—nobody: at least so 
I’ve always heard.” 

Cosmo did not overhear this conversa- 
tion, but he knew that it had taken place 
as well as if he had heard it; not that it 
did him the least harm with his comrades 
of the moment, to whom he was a very 
nice fellow, a capital companion, thor- 
oughly acquainted with all the habits and 
customs of their kind, and though no 
great shot, yet good enough for all that 
was necessary, good enough to enjoy the 
sport, which nobody who is awkward and 
really ignorant can do. But he knew that 
one time or other this little conversation 
would take place, and though he felt that 
he might do himself the credit to say that 
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he had no false shame, nor attached any 
exaggerated importance to the subject, 
still it was no doubt of more importance 
to him than it was to those with whom it 
was only one out of many subjects of a 
casual conversation. All the same, how- 
ever, even these casual talkers did not 
forget it. Strange superstition, strangest 
folly, he might well say to himself with 
such a smile as was possible in the cir- 
cumstances. Douglas of Trinity, Doug- 
las of Lincoln’s Inn meant something — 
but to be one of the Douglases of some 
dilapidated old house, what did that mean? 
This question, however, had nothing to 
do with the matter, and the smile had not 
much pleasantness in it, as may easily be 
perceived. 

The fruit of Cosmo’s cogitations, how- 
ever, was that he wrote to Anne, as has 
been seen, and sent his letter to Charley 
Ashley to be delivered. This was partly 
policy and partly uncertainty, a sort of 
half measure to feel his way; but, on the 
whole, was most of all the necessity he 
felt to say something to her, to seize upon 
her, not to let this beautiful dream escape 
from him. ; 

“ We said nothing about writing, and I 
don’t know, my dearest, what you wish 
me todo. Silence seems impossible, but 
if you wish it, if you ask this sacrifice, I 
will. be content with my perfect trust in 
my Anne, and do whatever she would 
have me do. I know that it would be 
against your pride and your delicacy, my 
darling, to keep up any correspondence 
which the severest parent would call clan- 
destine, and if I take advantage of a good 
fellow who is devoted to us both, for once, 
it is not with the least idea that you will 
like it, or will allow me to continue it. 
But what can I do? I must know what 
is your will in this matter, and I must 
allow myself the luxury once, if only 
once, of telling you on paper what I have 
tried to tell you so often in words — how 
I love you, my love, and what it is to me 
to love you — a new creation, an opening 
up both of earth and heaven.” (We need 
not continue what Cosmo said on this 
point, because, to be sure, it has all been 
said over and over again, sometimes no 
doubt worse, and sometimes unquestion- 
ably a great deal better, than he said it: 
aol there is no advantage that we know 
of to be got from making young persons 
prematurely acquainted with every possi- 
ble manner in which this sentiment can 
be expressed.) At the end he resumed, 
with generous sentiment, which was per- 
fectly genuine, and yet not any more free 
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of calculation and the idea of personal 
advantage than all the rest was : — 
“Charley Ashley is the truest friend 
that ever man had; he has loved you all 
his life (that is nothing wonderful), and 
yet, though at such a cost as I do not 
like to try to estimate, he still loves me, 
though he knows that I have come be- 
tween him and any possibility there was 
that he should ever win any return from 
you. To do him full justice, I do not 
think he ever looked for any return, but 
was content to love you as in itself a hap- 
piness and an elevation for which a man 
might well be grateful; but still it is hard 
upon him to see a man no better than 
himself, nay, less worthy in a hundred 
ways, winning the unimaginable reward 
for which he, poor Charley, had not so 
much as ventured to hope. Yet with a 
generosity — how can I express it, how 
could I ever have emulated it? — which 
is beyond words, he has neither with- 
drawn his brotherly kindness from me, 
nor refused to stand by me in my struggle 
towards you and happiness. What can 
we say toa friend like this? Trust him, 
my dearest, as I do. I do not mean that 
he should be the medium of communica- 
tion between us, but there are ways in 
‘which he may be of help and comfort to 


us both ; and, in the mean time, you will 
at your dear pleasure tell me yourself 
what you wish to do, or let me know by 
him: if I may write, if I must be silent, 
if you will make me a happy man now 
and then by a word from your hand, or if 
I am to wait for that hand till I dare claim 


it as mine. Nay, but my Anne, my dar- 
ling, for once, if for once only, you must 
send two or three words, a line or two, to 
give me patience and hope.” 

As he folded this up his whole heart 
longed for the “ word or two” he had asked 
for. Without that it almost seemed to 
him that all that had passed before might 
mean nothing, might roll away like the 
mists, like the fabric of a vision. But at 
the same time Cosmo felt in his heart 
that if Anne would send him the consola- 
tion of this one letter through Charley 
Ashley, and after that bid him be silent 
and wait for chance opportunities or 
modes of communication, she would do 
well. It was what he would have ad- 
vised her to do had he been free to tell 
her exactly what he thought. But he was 
not free to advise such a proceeding. It 
was not in his vé/e,; nor could he have 
proposed any clandestine correspondence, 
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though he would have liked it. It was 
impossible. Anne would most probably 
have thrown him off as altogether unwor- 
thy had he proposed anything of the kind 
to her, or at least would have regarded 
him with very different eyes from those 
with which she looked upon him now. 
And even independent of this he could 
not have done it: the words would have 
failed him to make sucha proposal. It 
was contrary to all tradition and to the 
spirit of his class and time. 

When he had despatched this Ietter 
Cosmo’s bosom’s lord sat more lightly 
upon his throne. He went out next morn- 
ing very early and made a respectable — 
a very respectable bag. Nobody could 
say that he was a cockney sportsman not 
knowing how to aim or hold a gun. In 
this as in everything else he had suc- 
ceeded in mastering the rules of every 
fashion, and lived as the man who was to 
the manner born. He was indeed to the 
manner born, with nothing in him, so far 
as he was aware, that protested or contra- 
dicted; and yet similar conversations to 
that one which occurred in the smoking- 
room occurred occasionally on the hills 
among the heather. “ Of what Douglases 
is your friend?” ‘Oh, I don’t know that 
he is of any Douglases,” the master of 
the moor would say with impatience. 
“He is a capital fellow, and a rising 
man in the law — that’s all I know about 
him ;” or else, “ He is a college friend, a 
man who took a very good degree, as 
clever a fellow as you will meet with, and 
getting on like a house on fire.” But all 
these recommendations, as they all knew, 
were quite beside the question. He was 
of nowhere in particular — he was nobody. 
It was a mysterious dispensation, alto- 
gether unexplainable, that such a man 
should have come into the world without 
suitable ancestors who could have re- 
sponded for him. But he had done so. 
And he could not even produce that fabu- 
lous house which, as he had invented it, 
was a far prettier and more truly gentle 
and creditable family than half the fami- 
lies who would have satisfied every ques- 
tion. Thus the very best quality of his 
age was against him as well as its super- 
stitions. Had he been an enriched grocer 
to whom it could have done no possible 
good, he might easily have invented a 
pedigree ; but being himself he could not 
do it. And thus the injury he had sus- 
tained at the hands of Providence was be- 
yond all remedy or hope of amendment. 
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From The Cornhill Magazine. 
HECTOR BERLIOZ: A BIOGRAPHY. 


In the following pages I purpose to do 
no more than briefly tell the story of a 
very strange career, and roughly sketch in 
some of the more striking characteristics 
of an uncommon individuality. Berlioz is 
in many ways a notable person. A hero 
in the esthetic revolution of 1830, a type 
of the artist militant, a mocker and a sen- 
timentalist, egoistic to a degree and not 
less unselfish than egoistic, incorruptibly 
honest and incurably histrionic, extrava- 
gantly humorsome and passionately ear- 
nest and sincere, he was a prince of jour- 
nalists, and perhaps the ablest and most 
original composer who has appeared since 
Beethoven. He attempted nothing that 
was not great and honorable; he fought 
steadily for that he held to be the right. 
And all his days he was the object of 
sateen misrepresentation and inexora- 

le disrespect. It is hard to say if he is 
more interesting as an artist or as a man: 
in his life and work and fortunes, or as 
the representative of a violent and memo- 
rable epoch. 


I. 

THE generation born to France in the 
intervals between Napoleon’s battles was 
a generation of able and ardent men. 
The true children of a splendid and stirring 
time, it was theirs to be the heroes of an 
artistic ’93, and to deal with painting and 
drama, with fiction and histrionics, with 
verse and music, much as the great em- 
peror and his lieutenants had dealt with 
the practice of war and the art and mys- 
tery of politics. One of the boldest and 
fiercest was Hector Berlioz, the musician 
of the “ AZesse des Morts” and the “ Dies 
Ire Grotesque,” and the author of the 
“ Soirées de [ Orchestre,” the “ Mémoires” 
and the “A Jravers Chants” —aknight- 
errant of the arts, an Amadis with the for- 
tune and the reputation of a Quixote. 

Born as he puts it, “a prendre la vie et 
Pacadémie a contrepoil,” he came into the 
world in 1803, at Céte-Saint-André, in the 
Istre. His birth-year was that of Prosper 
Mérimée, the incomparable Dumas, and 
Adolphe Adam, composer of the “ Pos¢i/- 
lon de Longjumeau :” the Adolphe Adam 
who realized in his art and personality 
that idea of sprightly littleness, — 

Oh, were every worm a maggot, 
Every fly a grig, 

Every bough a Christmas faggot, 
Every tune a jig! 


which is the ambition of imaginative Mr. 
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Bluphocks. His father, Louis Berlioz, an 
excellent man, fond of hard work and the 
practice of benevolence, was a doctor. 
His mother, 2ée Marmion (he is pleased, 
as aman of 1830 should be, with the coin- 
cidence that makes him a kind of poor 
cousin of Walter Scott), was a typical 
Frenchwoman ; for she was rigidly honest, 
very narrow of mind, not offensively intel- 
ligent, and extremely devout. Berlioz, 
who says but little about her, and has 
none of the special feeling for her which 
his countrymen are proud to entertain for 
their mothers, remarks ironically, but 
with a touch of sadness foreign to his na- 
ture, that while she was bearing him she 
neither dreamed of a birth of laurels, as 
did Virgil’s mother, nor fancied herself 
great with a burning brand, as did the 
mother of Alexander the Great; and it 
seems certain that if she had had any 
visions of the sort, she would have 
augured ill from them, and have regarded 
them as ominous of unhappiness and 
shame. For she knew nothing of the 
arts, and she looked on all who follow 
them — poets, painters, actors, singers, 
musicians, and what not — as children of 
of the devil. That such a woman should 
have borne such a son is an example of 
that frequent occurrence of the unex- 
pected, and that frequent advent of the 
inopportune, which impart such a pleas- 
ing variety to the study of heredity. It 
was only natural that, having borne him, 
she should first of all have refrained from 
understanding him, and afterwards have 
tried her hardest to distort him to her 
will. From the first she appears to have 
made up her mind that Hector should be 
a doctor like his father; and Hector seems 
from the first to have made up A/s mind 
that he would be nothing of the sort. 
Knowledge came to him slowly and 
strangely. The bent of his earliest pas- 
sion was geographical and adventurous. 
He knew more of Java and of Timbuctoo 
than of Grenoble and La Tour du Pin; 
he was far more familiar with Amazons 
and Mississippis than with Rhénes and 
Saénes and Iséres; he was never so well 
pleased as when he could lay hands on an 
atlas, and quest for lonely islands, the 
paradise — since Defoe, at least — of 
imaginative boyhood. He would have 
liked to float the black flag among keys 
and cocoa-palms in the Spanish Main, or 
to have been the Crusoe of some coral 
islet — enchanted, wonderful, mysterious 
—in the vast and solitary ocean; and to 
matters so barren of romance as mathe- 
matics and aorists and the dual number 
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his mind refused to stoop. Such learning 
as he had was acquired unconsciously. 
He was fond of desultory reading, and 
when a book was bad or good enough to 
lease him, he would work at it till he 

new it by heart; a lifelong habit of his, 
and one of which a good deal of his music 
is at once an outcome and a proof. Of 
Greek he knew little or nothing. In Latin, 
it was long ere he could care for any one, 
even for Virgil, who ended by sharing 
his worship with Beethoven and Shake- 
speare. As for the art in which he was 
to excel, and which was to prove the pas- 
sion and the end of life for him, he was 
no prodigy even in that. Most of the 
great composers have begun as _ infant 
marvels, have been artists after a fashion 
from their nursery downwards. For the 
musical faculty is dependent upon keen- 
ness of sentiment rather than upon 
strength of intellect; and in childhood, 
when the emotions are quick and abun- 
dant, and the senses eager and appre- 
hensive, expression in music is both easy 
and natural, while its results —as certain 
pages in Beethoven and Mozart will show 
—need not of necessity be absolutely 
worthless, nor seem painfully immature, 
as is the case with numbers that are 
lisped, and sketches in slate-pencil, and 
images pinched out in putty or clay. Ber- 
lioz revealed his chief capacity like the 
desultory kind of boy he was. His ear- 
liest musical impression was received at 
his first communion, when he was rav- 
ished into ecstasy by a band of — 
quiring it in a naive and simple melody 
of Dalayrac; and he began to prepare 
himself for orchestral writing and direct- 
ing by fingering out —as so many lads 
have done before and since — the popular 
air of “ Afalbrouck,” in England known as 
“ We won’t go home till morning,” on a 
casual flageolet. He learned to read music 
from his father, who also taught him to 
blow and finger the flute, and he tried 
hard to make sense and use for himself 
of Rameau’s abstract and crabbed treatise 
upon harmony. Then he fell upon a 
music-master in the person of a second 
violin from one of the Lyons theatres, 
who gave him a couple of lessons a day, 
and soon taught him to read and sing at 
sight, and to flute away intrepidly at the 
most elaborate concertos. In no great 
while he produced a six-part medley of 
Italian melodies and a couple of quin- 
tetts, a phrase from one of which last he 
afterwards wrought into his overture to 
“Les Francs-Fuges.” Thenceforth his 
vocation was plain to him. He was 





about twelve when the revelation came, 
and twelve for a musician is old indeed; 
but it excited him greatly, and he felt it 
with the intensity that is one of his prin- 
cipal characteristics. He read stray lives 
of Gluck and Haydn with enthusiasm; 
the sight of a sheet of paper ruled for 
score filled him with a rapture of antici- 
pation; his father could only get him to 
work at his osteology by the promise of 
a new flute; he fished out some frag- 
ments of Gluck’s magnificent * Orphée” 
from a heap of waste paper in a lumber- 
room, and they held him captive night and 
day. He was as full of music and musi- 
cians as an egg is full of meat; and he 
learned to play the guitar with a rapidity 
that astonished and humbled the man 
who taught him. With or without in- 
struction he contrived to obtain an insight 
into the drummer’s mystery as well; so 
that, at thirteen, he was in the habit of 
making concerted music, and in some 
sort master of four several instruments — 
the flute, the drum, the flageolet, and the 
guitar. 

All four are primitive in kind and unim- 
portant in degree ; but they were the only 
ones he ever learned to play upon. He 
was fond of the society of instruments ; 
and the last years of his life were spent 
in the company of a great piano and a 
noble and graceful harp. He would have 
liked to have his chambers festooned 
about with musical brass and wood: to 
have had violins for pictures, and cymbals 
and trombones for armors; to have been 
domesticated with horns and hautboys ; to 
have lodged bassoons and serpents in all 
his corners; and to have had ever within 
his ken the mysterious threatfulness of 
kettledrums and the grave and suggestive 
majesty of bass-viols. He loved such 
things for their own sakes, I think, as well 
as for the associations connected with 
them and the fancies he could breed from 
them. Tohim they were as to the bota- 
nist his herbarium, as to the duellist his 
case of rapiers. He had the instrumental 
sense in astonishing fulness, and the in- 
ee justness and peng of his 
combinations are admitted even by those 
who like him least. His knowledge of the 
qualities, both metaphysical and real, of 
each one of the many instruments that 
compose an orchestra and of the nature 
and extent of its capacity, whether alone 
or in alliance with others, appears to have 
been little short of impeccable. His 
scores are so many masterpieces of imag- 
inative and inventive arrangement. His 
“ Traité a’Instrumentation” is as delib- 
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erate and exact as a scientific essay, and 
withal as quick with creative intuitions as 
a work of art. He treats his instruments 
as if they were so many human beings ; 
he analyzes their several characteristics, 
and determines their several functions, 
with positive accuracy and perspicuity, 
and at the same time with the sympathy 
and enthusiasm of an artist. In acharm- 
ing passage of “ The Spanish Gipsy ” the 
poet speaks of 
the viol and the bow, 
The masculine bow that draws the woman’s 
heart 
From out the strings, and makes them cry, 
yearn, plead, 
Tremble, exult in mystic union 
Of joy acute and tender suffering ; 


and the lines might well be no more than 
a paraphrase from Berlioz on the qualities 
of the violin. It is the same with all the 
violin’s companions ; so that he is a Hugo 
of the orchestra and a Ste.-Beuve alter- 
nately. It was this fellowship with the 
orchestra —as a collection of independent 
units and as a living whole — that enabled 
him so to excel, not only in producing for 
its needs, but in its guidance and control 
as well, and made him at all points one of 
the kings of the symphony. Most of the 
great composers have been great execut- 
ants also. Bach and Handel were mighty 
organists, and each other’s only rivals on 
the harpsichord. Tartini and Corelli and 
Spohr were masters of the violin. Beet- 
hoven himself was a distinguished pian- 
ist; so were Mozart and Clementi, Men- 
delssohn and Chopin, Brahms and Meyer- 
beer and Weber. Berlioz had the genius 
of the baton and was a great executant on 
the orchestra, though it was not until he 
was in the prime of manhood that he be- 
gan to practise upon it. He was an exam- 
ple of that rare and admirable combina- 
tion — of ardor with intelligence, of 
enthusiasm with self-control, of the emo- 
tional capacity with the capacity of voli- 
tion — which makes the great conductor. 
He rejoiced in the inspiration and the 
domination of armies of executants, five, 
and ten, and twelve hundred strong, of 
which he was heart and brain at once, and 
which, before his irresistible impulse and 
authority, moved under him with the unity 
of purpose and sentiment of a single per- 
fect organism. And he may be said to 
have been the Liszt of the orchestra, as 
Liszt may be said to have been the Berlioz 
of the piano. 

Meanwhile, it was not in music only 
that the boy gave earnest of the man. 
Berlioz, according to Ernest Legouvé, a 





pleasant writer and a most kindly and 
intelligent man, who was one of his closest 
friends, was a true Frenchman in matters 
of the heart. He was in love with some- 
body or other always, and often with two 
or more at once; and he took his attach- 
ments very seriously, and rejoiced or was 
wretched in them with indomitable thor- 
oughness and spontaneity. Speaking for 
himself — and his confessions are remark- 
able for reticence and tact — he declares 
that only twice in his life was he really in 
love, and that the two women thus distin- 
guished were the chief and most active 
influences of his existence. The first ap- 
peared to him, with the art of music, when 
he was twelve years old orso. Her name 
was Estelle, and she lived at Meylan, a 
hamlet hard by, ina white cot built against 
the scarped hillside. She was nineteen ; 
she had black eyes, a fine shape, an ex- 
quisite foot; she wore the most charm- 
ing pair of dbrodeguins roses imaginable; 
and Berlioz no sooner set eyes upon her 
than he loved her to distraction. With 
most of us a fancy of the sort comes 
wildly and goes quickly ; but it was other- 
wise with the boy-musician. He was to 
be enamored, almost to frenzy, of the 
woman he married — and of many another 
more; but by none of them was he more 
oe affected than by Estelle. Thirty 
years after he felt himself a boy again 
when he spoke of her; and when, a full 
half-century of silence having lapsed, he 
met and spoke with her once more, he was 
as full of ardor and of worship as ever. 
She was his Estelle, his “ Ste//a Mfontis,” 
his Mountain Star, until the end, and the 
pages in which he embalmed her memory 
are among the truest and freshest he 
wrote: 

At the moment he seems to have suf- 
fered terribly. It was his nature to feel 
in a desperate and explosive manner; and 
his provocations were many and strong. 
It was the summer time at Meylan, and a 
summer time, as Hugo sang, — 


Oi tout était lumiére, 
Vie, et douceur ; 


so that the many gardens were heavy with 
bloom, the orchards and the vineyards 
odorous with ripening fruit, the near 
woods instinct with mystery and charm. 
On the one side rose a range of bare and 
stony hills, fronted by a romantic river 
and be the massive majesty of the great 
Saint-Eynard rock; but, on the other, the 
landscape dipped and dipped — through 
patches of leafage and squares of yellow 
maize, through closes set with vines and 
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apple-trees, and spaces lovely with grass 
and flowers — far down towards the beau- 
tiful Isére. In such an environment and 
at such a season, maidens with brilliant 
and kindly eyes, and “such hair as might 
have graced the helm of Achilles,” are apt 
to prove irresistible ; above all, if their 
name be Estelle, and they have, as well, 
“des pieds, je ne dirai pas d’Andalouse, 
mais de Parisienne pur sang,” which they 
are thoughtful enough to arm with the 
witchery of ‘brodequins roses.” I sus- 
pect that most young men of tender years 
would succumb to such a gracious appari- 
tion as instantaneously as did poor little 
Hector, and that this experience of his 
will be found not less natural than envia- 
ble. Especially deadly, I may note, was 
the effect of the “brodequins roses.” 
Berlioz forgot the color of his Stella’s 
tresses; but he never could forget the 
color of her immortal buskins. He had 
never seen such enchantments in raiment 
until he,saw Estelle’s ; and they twinkled 
and gleamed through his memory as long 
as he lived. The first sight of her who 
wore them was, for the rest, “an electric 
shock” to him. He hoped nothing and 
he knew nothing. Yet he was sorely hurt 
at heart. He mourned all night, and hid 
away all day, “like a wounded bird,” in 
the orchards and among the tall maize. 
He was madly jealous: once he saw his 
goddess dancing with an officer — his own 
uncle, by the way — and while he lived he 
could never recall the jingle of her part- 
ner’s spurs without a shudder. He was 
timid, violent, wretched, full of black 
thoughts and black imaginings. He was 
the laughing-stock of the whole neighbor- 
hood, and he took a miserable pride in the 
office. If he consoled himself at all, he 
did so, as under similar circumstances 
your passionate pilgrim will, by the pe- 
rusal of appropriate literature. He read, 
with many tears and all imaginable sym- 

athy, of the congenial woes of Dido, and 
in reading of them, he learned to love and 
reverence the chaste and noble genius of 
their poet; and he pastured his misery 
upon the “Zstelle et Némorin” of the 
tender and ingenious M. de Florian. It 
was his sorrowful pastime to apply the 
lackadaisical lyrics of this latter master to 
his own forlorn condition, and carefully 
fit them to melodies in the minor mode, 
which, as is well known, is consecrate to 
the expression of grief. One of these 
inspirations he afterwards transferred to 
the first part of his “Symphonie Fantas- 
tigue;” so that Estelle may be said to 
have been of use to him after all. 
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WHEN Berlioz was nineteen, he was 
sent to the capital to study medicine. It 
seemed, he says of this proceeding, “le 
renversement absolu de l’ordre naturel de 
ma vie, et monstrueux et horrible; ” but 
it happened, all the same. And ina Paris, 
where — and Scott were living influ- 
ences, where Delacroix was exhibiting his 
“Dante and Virgil,” and Hugo was al- 
ready producing ballads and odes and 
wild novels, the future composer of the 
“ Fantastique” and the “Roi Lear” over- 
ture had perforce to begin life as a pupil 
of Amussat and Gay-Lussac. 

He had promised his father to work 
hard; and for a time, being interested in 
his teachers, he kept his promise. One 
night, however, he went to the Opéra, and 
heard Dérivis and Madame Branchu in 
Salieri’s “ Danaides.”. The experience 
threw him into an indescribable state of 
trouble and excitement, —“ as of a boy 
who, born to be a sailor, yet brought up 
to boating on mere mountain tarns, should 
suddenly be set aboard a three-decker in 
mid-ocean.” The long-forgotten “Stra- 
tonice” of Méhul completed the work be- 
gun by Salieri. Berlioz knew norest until 
he had sought out the scores of Gluck. 
He read them, copied them out, got them 
by heart ; he sacrificed to them both food 
and sleep; he was fairly crazed by them; 
and at last, after weeks of waiting, he was 
privileged to hear that “ /phigénieen Tau- 
ride” which is perhaps the greatest of 
them all. He left the theatre a musician. 
Having chosen his lot, he set to work, 
with the ardor of faith and youth com- 
bined, to do honor to his choice. He got 
admitted as a private pupil of Lesueur, 
the favorite musician of the great em- 
peror, author of “ Za Caverne” and the 
Ossianic “ Bardes;” he wrote to literary 
men of eminence for poems to set to 
music; he composed, in rapid succession, 
a cantata, a mass, an oratorio, an opera, 
and a grand dramatic scena, upon words 
from Saurin’s “ Beverley, ou Le Foueur” 
— a title which seems to prove that there 
was once a time when French playwrights 
did not disdain to convey from the En- 
glish. With one of these works, the mass, 
he had many adventures. It was down 
for performance at the Church of Saint- 
Roch ; but the music was so badly copied 
as to be illegible, and the performance 
had to be deferred. Berlioz at once trans- 
scribed his band parts himself, and as he 
had no money for instrumentalists, wrote 
off to Chateaubriand, an entire stranger 
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to him, for a loan of twelve hundred 
francs, and the great man’s influence with 
the government. It was in somewhat simi- 
lar fashion that Crabbe introduced himself 
to the notice of Edmund Burke, and was 
rewarded with an honorable friendship and 
means to achieve success in his art. Ber- 
lioz was a greater man than Crabbe, but 
his choice had fallen on a far smaller soul 
than Burke; and he fared poorly enough. 
Chateaubriand sent a civil answer, but no 
more; he had no money, he said, and no 
influence; he could furnish nothing but 
sympathy, and to that his correspondent 
was heartily welcome. At this critical 
juncture Berlioz found a friend in need 
in a young man with money named De 
Pons. De Pons, who seems to have been 
a very good fellow, did everything he 
could. He advanced the cash, he en- 
gaged an orchestra and a chorus, he hired 
a popular conductor, he seduced all the 
critics and interested all the melomaniacs 
he knew; and the mass was produced. 
It appears to have been regarded as a 
rather promising piece of work; but its 
composer thought otherwise of it. And, 
as he had a habit of doing Jeddart justice 
on such of his compositions as did not 
please him, he soon afterwards committed 
it to the flames, together with its com- 


panions in ineptitude, the oratorio, the 
opera, the cantata, and the grand dra- 


matic scena. Who does not wish that 
Shelley had dealt as wisely with “Zas- 
trozzi” and “St. Irvyne,” Balzac with 
“ Argow le Pirate” and “ Fean-Louis,” 
Byron with the “ Hours of Idleness,” 
and Dickens with the “ Mudfog Papers ” 
and the “Sketches”? The practice is 
one that could hardly be too highly com- 
mended. 

It is characteristic’ of Berlioz that he 
strayed into deep waters almost at start- 
ing, and that he became acquainted with 
the uses of adversity at the very begin- 
ning of his career. Soon after the pro- 
duction of the mass, he got plucked at an 
examination at the Institute; and his fa- 
ther, who was very angry with him for 
his desertion of medicine, promptly cut 
off the supplies, and ordered him instantly 
to return to Céte-Saint-André. It was in 
vain that Lesueur interceded with Louis 
Berlioz, and assured him that his son was 
a born musician— “que la musique lui 
sortait par les pores.” The old doctor 
would not bate an ace of his resolve; and 
home the impenitent and reluctant prodi- 
gal was forced to go. He became ut- 
terly hopeless and demoralized. He gave 
over eating and talking, and took to 
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moping aimlessly about the woods and 
fields, or to sulking in the privacy of his 
own chamber; and for a while the pleas- 
ant house by the Isére was not a comfort- 
able place to live in. Then the father 
ave way, and the son was solemnly in- 
ormed that he would be allowed to return 
to Paris, and for a certain time devote 
himself to the study of music: with the 
understanding that, if he failed, he should 
at once revert to the dissecting-room and 
the laboratory. Madame Berlioz, in- 
censed with the turn affairs were taking, 
and bitterly opposed to the idea that child 
of hers should shame his kin and anger 
his God by making music for a living, was 
foolish enough to burden this permission 
with her formal malediction, and to refuse 
to speak with or see her son again. Un- 
der these miserable circumstances Ber- 
lioz not only resumed his work with 
Lesueur, but contrived to produce an 
opera, “ Les Francs-Fuges,” which —the 
overture excepted, which is still extant, 
and is often played at concerts — he very 
wisely destroyed not long afterwards. He 
had a hundred and twenty francs a month 
from his father, and he owed De Pons the 
twelve hundred francs spent in the pro- 
duction of the famous mass. To discharge 
the debt, he lived on dates and dry bread 
and raisins, and gave music lessons at a 
franc apiece; and by these means he was 
soon enabled ‘to pay the half of it. De 
Pons, not caring to know himself the sub- 
ject of so much heroism, applied to old 
Berlioz for the rest of his money, and by 
so doing contrived to make the unlucky 
musician worse off than ever. The doc- 
tor, as fathers do and will, had expected 
his offspring to succeed outright. He 
had the good sense to hold that a feeble 
and incompetent artist is not nearly so 
useful to society as an able surgeon, or a 
brisk and clever barrister; but he was so 
foolish withal as to believe — at his wife’s 
suggestion, it may be —that artists can 
be forced like cucumbers, and he was 
eminently displeased to find himself mis- 
taken. Instead of setting the Seine on 
fire at a glance, his scapegrace was but 
incurring obligations and running into 
debt, wasting his substance in riot and 
consorting with the most abandoned and 
disreputable of his species, and thwarting 
his father’s will and breaking his moth- 
er’s heart to boot. The whole business 
was evidently a blunder and a scandal — 
a reproach upon the highly respectable 
names of Berlioz and Marmion; and the 
old gentleman would countenance it no 
longer. He paid De Pons, and he went 
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through the ceremony of cutting De Pons’ 
debtor off with a shilling, commanding 
him to leave Paris and music for the 
Céte and surgery, or to forfeit his income 
and his rights as ason. The adventurer, 
relieved at one fell swoop of his creditor 
and his means of subsistence, was equal 
to the position. He preferred his art to 
his home, and stuc< resolutely at his 
post, though the bad blood between his 
parents and himself waxed worse with 
every letter. He had an iron will and a 
firm and noble belief in his vocation and 
himself; they had only reproach for him 
and disdain for his task; and to show 
that they were wiser than he, they made 
things as hard as they could for him. I 
do not need to say that, ere they died, 
they learned to be proud of their son, and 
to rejoice in the earnestness with which 
he had resisted their commands. But it 
is a curious fact, and one savoring of 
poetical justice, that they never saw him 
conduct an orchestra, nor heard a note of 
his greater music. 

For the moment it is not to be doubted, 
I opine, that they suffered a great deal, 
and that their prodigal, destitute as he 
was, lived far more contentedly than they 
did. He was penniless, it is true, and 
after trying in vain to get a place, as first 
or second flute, in a travelling band, he 
was obliged, to keep body and soul to- 
gether, to take service as a chorister at 
one of the minor theatres. But he was 
young, ardent, and valiant; he had good 
health and good spirits; and he was learn- 
ing the art he loved. With a student in 
pharmacy of his acquaintance, he shared 
a palace —of a couple of rooms — in the 
Latin Quarter; and ona franc each fer 
diem the two contrived to live and thrive 
and be happy. The apothecary did the 
cooking; the musician went marketing, 
and frequently scandalized his respect- 
able comrade (who knew nothing, by the 
way, of his theatrical work) by appearing 
with an armful of naked bread, or parad- 
ing material for the common dinner too 
shamelessly before the public gaze. 
Sometimes the pair had but bread and 
salt, sometimes only bread without the 
salt; at others, they would dine royally 
on dates and salad and mustard, or on a 
quail or two poached in the low grounds 
about Montrouge ; and now and then Ber- 
lioz would fast for practice, and to inure 
his stomach to the hardship of emptiness. 
On thirty francs a month, however, youth 
can do much and go far. The musician 
and the apothecary not only managed to 
exist, they also managed to put by some- 





thing to spend in luxuries. Berlioz, for 
instance, bought a piano, for a hundred 
and ten francs —* pour y plaquer des 
accords de temps en temps ;” he hung his 
chamber with portraits of great musi- 
cians, “ neatly framed ;” and as his favor- 
ite poet for the nonce was Tom Moore, 
many of whose lyrics he afterwards set to 
music, he regaled himself with a transa- 
lation of “ The Loves of the Angels.” As 
for the apothecary, he appears to have 
been addicted to the vanity of dress ; for 
he is seen on one occasion to have had 
his hat made new, to have got his razors 
ground and set, and to have bought a pair 
of spurs. That the oddly assorted couple 
were happy I do not for a moment doubt. 
Bohemia, the lying twaddle that has been 
vented about it notwithstanding, is fora 
time a pleasant and habitable land enough. 
It is good to be young, to feel free, to dis- 
cern the golden spires of El Dorado all 
near and shining in the cheerful sunlight ; 
it is good to be enthusiastic and uncritical, 
to see a sweetheart in misfortune herself, 
and to think of destiny as either kindly or 
conquerable. I imagine the apothecary, 
who was but learning to make up pre- 
scriptions and to do his duty as a good 
National Guard, to have been every whit 
as hopeful and as confident as the musi- 
cian who had in him the “Messe des 
Morts” and the “ Troyens,” and was pre- 
paring himself for association with Beet- 
hoven and Shakespeare. And I am sure 
that when, in the April of ’27, the partner- 
ship was dissolved, each man went his way 
with some regret, and with a very kindly 
feeling for him who had been his fellow 
under such circumstances and for so long. 

Meanwhile Berlioz went on working his 
hardest. He was still a pupil of Lesueur, 
who was very fond of him, and at the 
Conservatoire he was studying counter- 
point with Reicha. He had written his 
“* Waverley Overture ” (Op. 1), and in his 
own opinion he was getting along fa- 
mously. His masters thought otherwise. 
They declared his cantata “ Orphée dé- 
chiré par les Bacchantes” unplayable, and 
sent him down from examination. He 
had had fifteen days’ leave from his 
theatre for the composition of this work; 
and but for a dreadful quinsy, which went 
near to killing him, and which he lanced 
with his own hand, he would certainly 
have gone back to his chain. Fortu- 
nately, however, Louis Berlioz relented, 
as he had relented once before. He came 
forward with pardon in the one hand and 
a small monthly stipend in the other; and 
his son was able, not only to desist from 
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chorister’s work at chorister’s wages, but 
to frequent the Opéra as a spectator, and 
have his fill of Gluck and Spontini. These 
masters were his gods. He knew nothing 
of Beethoven. He had not discovered 
either Mozart or Haydn. Weber had 
appeared to him in an ignominious dis- 
uise — the “ Rodin des Bois” of Castil- 

laze. Rossini, then at the very zenith 
of fame, he detested and despised. To 
him the popularity of the master of 
Pesaro signified no more than an apothe- 
osis of the drum and cymbals. He saw 
in the author of the “ Bardiere” and the 
“ Tell,” to whose brilliant genius and 
accomplishment he was afterwards to 
render full justice, but an incarnation of 
melodic cynicism, of contempt for dra- 
matic expression and the dramatic senti- 
ment, of glibness and sameness and the 
everlasting crescendo. He used quite 
seriously to debate with himself, if some 
night it would not be possible to mine 
and blow up the Théatre Italien, with all 
the Rossinians therein; and if he saw an 
admirer of Rossini in the street, he could 
think of nothing more appropriate than 
impalement on a red-hot stake. It was in 
similar terms that Petrus Borel, the 
Simon Tappertit of the Romantic move- 
ment, and Gautier, the strongest and 
bravest of its Bobadils, were wont to 
speak and think of the baldheads who 
stood by Boileau and Racine; it was in 
similar terms that the rafins of Géricault 
and Delacroix were wont to discourse of 
the champions of David and Ingres. 
Berlioz, who was a Romanticist to the 
backbone, did but express the humor of 
his sect in that sect’s own dialect. At 
the Opéra he appears to have established 
a kind of tyranny. The conductor was ill- 
advised who ventured on a change of 
time, or the omission of a number, or the 
suppression of an instrument; for Berlioz 
would instantly rise and clamor for ex- 
planation, and—even to the extent of 
storming the orchestra—the crowd of 
myrmidons at his back would improve the 
occasion. It was ata juncture of this sort 
that Legouvé first saw him. He hada 
great aquiline nose and a tremendous fell 
of red hair; his eyes were flaming, and 
his voice was strident with anger; some- 
body had been tampering with Weber, 
and for the moment he had become an 
avenger of blood; he was an impressive 
sight to see. Holding these views, and 
practising these theories, it is odd to 
speculate as to what might have been his 
fate had he lived in England, and gone to 
see much Shakespeare and to hear much 





Handel. I am afraid that he would often 
have been heard of at Bow Street, and I 
am not sure that he might not have been 
hanged for murder. He regarded all those 
who retouch and improve the work of 
their betters as beasts of prey, and neither 
asked quarter, nor gave it, where they 
were concerned. He made a bitter enemy 
of Fétis, a kind of musical Boileau, and 
the most influential of contemporary crit- 
ics, by defending Beethoven’s text — the 
text of the C Minor Symphony! — from 
his impudent and learned pen, and by 
comparing him, from a public stage and 
to a vast audience, to one of those “ vul- 
gaires oiseaux qui peuplent nos jardins 
publics, se perchent avec arrogance sur 
les plus belles statues, et, quand ils ont 
sali le front de Jupiter, le bras d’Hercule, 
ou le sein de Vénus, se pavanent fiers et 
satisfaits, comme s’ils venaient de pondre 
un ceuf d’or.” Of Lachnith, the deranger 
of Mozart, and Castil-Blaze, the destroyer 
of Weber, he speaks daggers and annihi- 
lation. “ Such creatures,” he shouts, “are 
the ruin and the shame of art; their op- 
erations are its destruction and its end. 
. .. Et ne devons-nous pas, nous tous, 
épris de sa gloire et jaloux des droits im- 
prescriptibles de l’esprit humain, quand 
nous voyons leur porter atteinte, dénoncer 
le coupable, le poursuivre, et lui crier de 
toute la force de notre courroux: “ Ton 
crime est ridicule; ‘despair// Ta stu- 
pidité est criminelle; die// Sois bafoué, 
sois conspué, sois maudit! Despair and 
die!/ Désespére et meurs.’” It will 
be seen that if Berlioz were minded to 
say a thing, he said it in a way to make 
misconstruction impossible, and that the 
sentiments he cherished for his art were 
such as should secure him the respect of 
all good men. 

is emotional capacity, indeed, was 
excessive. I have already noted the ef- 
fect produced upon him by the discovery 
of Gluck. Almost as great was his ex- 
citement when the new planet, Weber, 
swam into his ken; while his introduction 
to his “king of kings,” Beethoven, ap- 
pears to have resulted in a veritable spir- 
itual cataclysm. As for the revelation, 
vouchsafed to him about the same time 
with these others, of the art and genius 
of Shakespeare, it seems, in sober truth, 
to have come near to being the death of 
him. The unconscious agent of the deed 
was Macready, whose first Parisian cam- 
paign, in 1828, was the occasion. Berlioz 
had but to see “ Hamlet” and “ Romeo 
and Juliet” to acknowledge an influence 
mightier far than any he had known; and 
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he had but to look upon Henrietta Smith- 
son, the Juliet and the Ophelia of the 
experiment, to fall sick for love of her, 
and become to all intents and purposes a 
madman. Heine somewhere says of him 
that, as he had no money to pay for seats, 
he used to play the drum in the orchestra, 
merely to have the privilege of gazing on 
his goddess; and the story is by no means 
improbable, though it is certainly untrue. 
Berlioz himself relates that he saw Miss 
Smithson but twice — once as the daugh- 
ter of Polonius, and once as the maiden 
of Verona; and that if he had seen more 
of her, or heard more of Shakespeare, 
he would certainly have lost his wits. He 
could not eat, and he could not read nor 
work. He wandered about “as if in quest 
of his soul,” and got no rest but when, 
from sheer exhaustion, he was incapable 
of waking. Only four times during the 
period of his suffering, does he own to 
having slept: twice in the fields, once in 
the snow by the Seine at Neuilly, and 
once on a café-table. It was under pres- 
sure of emotions of this sort that he set 
to music Moore’s fine lyric, “ When he 
who adores thee,” and found for it a mel- 
ody of which he says that no Frenchman 
and no Italian will ever understand it, so 
poignant is its expression, and so deep 
the sentiment that informs it; and that, 
by way of recommending himself to the 
fair actress’s notice, he determined to give 
a concert at the Conservatoire composed 
entirely of his own works, a thing no 
mortal man had ever thought of doing 
before. The scheme was bitterly opposed 
by Cherubini, then principal of the fa- 
mous college, with whom his relations 
were always quite eminently unfriendly. 
It is characteristic of Berlioz that, for all 
his desperate and lovelorn state, he yet 
found heart to play the fool about his 
irascible chief, a literal report of whose 
refusal he drew up in the fine, peevish 
Italian French of the original, and then 
forwarded to the suriniendant des beaux- 
arts. Thanks to this piece of impudence, 
the concert took place — took place, and 
proved a failure, and ieft its valiant and 
aspiring author as far from the achieve- 
ment of his end as ever. 

He was daunted not one whit. His 
were the ardor, the tenacity, the imagina- 
tive and indomitable courage, that turn 
obstacles into means, and find in failure 
the materials of success. He was a born 
writer as well as a born musician; so he 
made himself a journalist, and took to 
fighting his battles in print. He hada 
good vocabulary, a fine sense of style, an 





admirable gift of expression; he had 
plenty of wit and devilry, plenty of humor, 
plenty of imagination and sincerity; he 
could be eloquent, ironical and savage, 
keenly critical, extravagaitly funny, within 
the compass of a single article; and his 
work, mere journalism as it is, has stood 
the touch of time far better than nota 
little so-called literature. As his adver- 
saries were many and influential, he smote 
his hardest among them; and the reputa- 
tions he unmade, the enmities he quick- 
ened, the pretensions he mangled, and 
the tortures he inflicted, were innumera- 
ble. And all the while he wrought at his 
art as if he had nought else todo. He 
was a student still, and an unsuccessful 
one; but he was strong enough to com- 
pose the first part of his “ Episode de la 
Vie d’un Artiste,” the famous “ Sym- 
phonie Fantastique,” which, with its se- 
uel, the monodrama “ Zé/io,” may be 
escribed as a fantasia on the themes of 
1830, or as the Romantic movement set to 
music. It is a very orgie of revolution- 
ary ideals and influences, where Byron 
and Goethe join hands with Quasimodo- 
Hugo and Ophelia-Smithson, and you 
pass at a stride from a love-song to a gal- 
lows-march, from a witches’ revel to the 
company of piping swains, from Hamlet 
determining the question “To be or not 
to be” with Tom Moore and a band of 
spectres, to a robbers’ drinking-bout and 
the airy gaiety of a dance of fays ; and its 
author was wise enough to keep it, for 
the time being, in his desk, and to pro- 
duce, in obedience to his masters at the 
Conservatoire, a cantata on the death of 
Sardanapalus. With this work, which is 
happily extinct, he won, after being sec- 
ond prizeman in 1828 and 1829, the prir 
de Rome in 1830; and so got freedom, 
and therewith the certainty of five years’ 
bread. 


III. 


BERLI0z did little good in Rome, and 
got little good from his sojourn in Italy. 
The Eternal City had no sort of charm for 
him, Virgilian though he was. He had 
not the sentiment of those plastic arts of 
which it is the centre. What he was in- 
terested in was music, and Italian music 
was a delusion and a lie to him. He 
thought of Palestrina as a pedantic do- 
tard. He held the choral fugues in which 
Marcello and Pergolese had sung to the 
praise and glory of God, not for holy 
hymns, but for drunken catches. He was 
disgusted with the artistic poverty and 
unskilfulness of the latter-day Italians, 
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He found their ideal cheap, and their 
practice vulgar; and for the clatter and 
din of their orchestras and the marrow- 
bone and cleaver sentiment of their in- 
strumentation he had a savage disdain. 
It is significant, both of his character and 
the theories he held, that he tried to break 
through the traditions of his prize, and 
did his best to get leave to stay and work 
at home. This, however, could not be 
done. He was expected, as first prize- 
man of his year, to make a two years’ 
stay in Rome; and to Rome he went ac- 
cordingly. 

His fellow-students —all musicians, 
sculptors, architects, or painters — were 
good fellows enough ; and as Horace Ver- 
net was chief of the Academy, and Liszt 
and Mendelssohn were resident in the 
city, Berlioz, had he not been Berlioz, 
a have spent his time both pleasantly 
and profitably. But his temper was very 
variable and splenetic; he was often, he 
says, as “evil as a chained hound;” and 
happy and industrious he could not be. 
Mendelssohn, who neither liked nor un- 
derstood him, and who seems to have 
been afraid of his wit and his daring and 
ironical humor, wrote of him as “a real 
caricature, without a vestige of talent,” 
and added, like the gentlemanly Jew he 
was, that he “often felt inclined to eat 
him.” Berlioz was more companionable 
with Liszt, who was one of the gods of his 
idolatry always. He read a great deal of 
Scott and a great deal of Byron. He 
founded a philosophical society, “ De ?Jn- 
différence Absolue en Matiere Univer- 
selle”’ He played the guitar a little, and 
set to music, now an “ Orientale” of 
Hugo’s, and now a lyric of Moore’s. He 
finished his “ Zé/zo,” corrected his “Fan- 
tastigue,” and wrote an overture to ** Rob- 
Roy.” Gun in hand, and an “ AEneid”’in 
his pocket, he explored the Campagna and 
the Abruzzi, noting down such folk-mel- 
odies as he could, and collecting materials 
for his “ Harold” and his “ Carnaval 
Romain.” There were times when his 
desire for solitude grew almost maniacal. 
There were others when his longings 
were all for violence and for action. Not- 
withstanding his adoration for Ophélia, 
he had left behind hima lady whom he 
believed unalterably attached to him; and 
hearing that she was on the eve of mar- 
riage, ‘he at once resolved to go off and 
xill her on the spot, together with her 
mother — who is probably the original 
of Madame Happer, in his wild novel, 
“ Euphonia,” in the “ Soirées de ’ Orches- 
tre” —and her affianced husband. To 
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this end he bought a dagger, a pair of 
pistols, and a costume de soubrette— 
the last for purposes of disguise ! — and 
started for Paris. He would have for- 
feited his bursary had he crossed the 
frontier; but he got no farther than a lit- 
tle town on the Genoese seaboard, where 
he appears to have tried to drown him- 
self, and to have been foiled in his design 
with all manner of ignominy, and as pro- 
saically as can well be imagined. With 
such a student as this, what was Horace 
Vernet todo? Like the wise and kindly 
gentleman he was, he authorized his rebel 
to return to Paris; and for once in his 
life the rebel was glad to submit to au- 
thority. 

He arrived to find that the Shakespeare 
fever of a couple of years before had 
passed away. The public had got over its 
surprise, and was no longer inclined to 
enthusiasm; the chiefs of Romanticism, 
conscious of their many obligations to 
“the divine Williams,” were less ardent 
than they had been in advising his peru- 
sal. Miss Smithson was still in Paris, 
but in poor circumstances, for she had 
been unwise enough to take a theatre, and 
was doing ill init. Berlioz lost no time 
in producing the “ Fantastigue” and its 
sequel “ Zé/zo,” and in getting his Juliet 
persuaded to attend their performance. 
His success, which, momentarily, at least, 
was very great, had some memorable con- 
sequences. It was in the “ Zé/io” that 
he put forth that diabolical reference to 
Fétis which I have already quoted; and 
as the insult, artistically elaborated and 
produced with every circumstance of pub- 
licity, was enthusiastically applauded, the 
great critic, who was present, was badly 
hurt, and he and his friends and pupils, 
who were many and powerful, made com- 
mon cause against the aggressor from 
that time forward. A second result was 
that Berlioz was introduced to Miss 
Smithson, and that a year or so after- 
wards, she in the mean while having brok- 
en her leg and got deeply into debt, the 
pair were married. He had quarrelled 
with his parents, and had but three hun- 
dred francs, of borrowed money, in the 
world. But “ edle était a lui, il défait tout.” 
He went to work to win money and fame 
as hard as he could ; and it was by no fault 
of his own that he failed more often than 
he succeeded. 

At his first concert, a part of his orches- 
tra deserted, and he was unable to play 
out his programme. His next appears to 
have gone without a hitch, and to have 
been brilliantly successful. As he was 
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leaving the hall, he was pounced upon and 
congratulated by a mysterious and impos- 
ing stranger, who turned out to be “a de- 
moniac of genius, colossus among the 
giants”—in one word, Paganini. A 
commission from the mighty violinist re- 
sulted in the composition of the Harold 
symphony, which, produced in 1834, was 
stupidly insulted by one part of the press 
and greatly applauded by the other, and 
on account of which an anonymous cor- 
respondent reproached the author with 
lacking the courage necessary to commit 
suicide. Two years afterwards, Berlioz 
was commissioned by the government, 
greatly to the chagrin of Fétis and Che- 
rubini, to write a requiem on the victims 
of the days of July; and he composed 
his famous “ Messe des Morts.” The feel- 
ing of the classic faction ran so high, that 
the composer does not hesitate to accuse 
Habeneck —the Habeneck of the “ Co- 
médie Humaine,’ who conducted for him, 
and was an intimate friend of Cherubini 
and Fétis — of having attempted his ruin 
by laying aside his baton to take snuff at 
the most critical instant of the perform- 
ance. Fortunately Berlioz was following 
his score over the great conductor’s shoul- 
der — ‘par suite de ma méfiance habitu- 
elle,” he says; and he at once stepped in 
and averted the threatened catastrophe. 
He took up the orchestra as Habeneck 
set it down; the music marched on tri- 
umphantly; and his effect, an effect of 
the most colossal type, “a tone-picture of 
the last judgment,” was brilliantly pro- 
duced. After this experience, it is not, I 
think, astonishing that he should have 
taken to conducting for himself, or that, 
a about the same time been tricked 
out of a place at the Conservatoire, he 
should, in the Dédats and the Gazette 
Musicale, have hit out at his opponents 
with all the strength of his arm, In 
return, his opponents appear to have 
damned his “ Benvenuto Cellini,” a five- 
act opera, which seems to date very natu- 
rally from this brawling time. After this 
piece of ill luck, Paganini, then very near 
the end of his wonderful career, heard the 
“Harold” and the “ Fantastique,’ and 
was moved by these two “ divine compo- 
sizioni,” not only to kneel and kiss the 
hand of their composer, but to compare 
him with Beethoven, and to make him, 
“iu segno del suo omaggio,” a present of 
twenty thousand francs. Berlioz, wild 
with gratitude and joy, went instantly to 
work on his “ Roméo et Fuliette,” which 
is one of his noblest efforts, and which, 
composed in seven months, he dedicated 
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solemnly to the great artist to whose aid 
and encouragement it was due. Next 
year he wrote his tremendous “ Sym- 
phonie Funddre,” a gigantic structure in 
sounds, which Spontini— who saw so 
much of Michelangelo in it that he main- 
tained it could only have been written by 
aman familiar with the Sistine frescoes 
— described to its author as “ votre ébran- 
lante musigue:” a description of which 
Berlioz was exceedingly proud, though I 
need hardly say that he denied the Mi- 
chelangelo, and would confess to nothing 
but disappointment in the “ Last Judg- 
ment.” 

His married life was but seven years 
old; and under the influence of his wife, 
or in her companionship at least, he had 
produced in rapid succession some six or 
seven of his greatest works. But he was 
unhappy in his home, where matters had 
for some time past been tending towards 
an unpleasant change. His marriage had 
been a love match on one side only. He 
it was who had been the lover; his wife 
had but let love, and had been able to 
accord him in return no more than what 
Legouvé calls “une tendresse blonde,” 
an unimpassioned and docile regard, at 
most. With time, however, the positions 
were reversed; and the woman grew fond 
in proportion as the man grew fickle. Ma- 
dame Berlioz, who was unlettered and 
rather stupid, was her husband’s elder b 
some years; and in the intimacy of wed- 
ded life she quickly learned to admire his 
wit and charm, his prodigious resolution, 
his splendid energy and vivacity, till in 
the end she fell madly in love with him. 
As her temper was extremely violent, and 
her fondness of a jealous and imaginative 
habit, and as there is every reason for the 
belief that Berlioz was eminently French 
in his theory of the sexes, it is obvious 
that the ill-matched couple had but a small 
chance of happiness. There were fre- 
quent scenes between Lelio and his Ophe- 
lia; and of ignominious discontent — of 
accusation and retort, of tears and rage 
and shame, of doubt on the one side and 
resentment on the other —there cannot 
but have been an abundance. To aman 
like Berlioz, this condition of things must 
necessarily have been intolerable. He 
was impatient of control, greedy of tri- 
umph and change, and as “ constitution- 
ally incapable of fidelity ” as Hazlitt him- 
self; and his way out of the difficulty was 
but too plain to him. In 1840, the year 
of the “ Fundbre,” he left his home to give 
some concerts at Brussels, and he re- 
turned to itno more. He took honorable 
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care of his wife until her death, and _ of 
their son, his only child, he was extrava- 
gantly fond; but the tie between them 
was irreparably broken. As, once fairly 
divided, they seem to have been able to 
look on each other with great kindness 
and esteem, it is fair to conclude that the 
act of separation was a good thing for 
them both. Of Mademoiselle Récio, the 
lady who supplanted Madame Berlioz, 
little more is recorded than that her dis- 
position was vulgar and paltry, and that 
she insisted, though she was a bad artist 
and an incompetent musician, on singing 
at her husband’s concerts. As Berlioz 
was incapable of meanness and was a 
hater of bad art, it is evident that he was 
fully as wretched in his second wife as in 
his first. 

The Brussels concerts were an earnest 
of the fame that Berlioz was to win ev- 
erywhere but in Paris. He took his mu- 
sic out into the world, and wherever he 
got a hearing, there did he score a tri- 
umph. Germany, her worship for the 
divinity of Bach and of Mendelssohn, its 
prophet, notwithstanding, received him 
with open arms. Hamburg, Stuttgart, 
Hanover, Dresden, Weimar, Mannheim, 
Leipzig even — Mendelssohn’s Leipzig — 
applauded him to the echo. At Berlin, 
then under the governance of Meyerbeer, 
his receptions were royal. At Vienna, 
the women wore his portrait in bracelets 
and lockets; the emperor sent him a 
hundred ducats ; he went to receptions at 
court, and was not afraid to answer im- 
pertinently an impertinent question from 
Metternich himself. At Pesth, he was 
obliged to leave behind him, as a gift to 
the city, the original score of his tre- 
mendous arrangement of the “ Rakoczy 
March,” the Hungarian “ Marseillaise.” 
At Prague his musicians not only obliged 
Franz Liszt to thank him formally for the 
honor he had done them in asking them 
to, bear a part in the performance of his 
“ Roméo et Fuliette,” but gave him a pub- 
lic supper, and presented him with a big 
silvercup. He was the object of all sorts 
of attentions in London, where he con- 
ducted awhile for the illustrious Jullien, 
and then for the Philharmonic Society 
and for himself. In Russia, whither he 
went to save himself from bankruptcy 
after the failure of his “ Damnation de 
Faust,” he won honors innumerable: he 
was the guest of grand-duchesses, he had 
audiences twelve thousand strong. He 
was Benazet’s vicegerent at Baden for 
several seasons in succession, and wrote 
for that great creature his charming and 





delightful “ Béatrice et Bénédict.” Royal 
and imperial personages were happy to 
command his attendance, to decorate his 
coat with ribands and crosses, to fill his 
pockets, to give him lodging and protec- 
tion. In France he was a nobody; he 
had but to cross her borders in any direc- 
tion to become a great man. 

It is in speaking of these victories on 
foreign soil that he is heard at his best. 
He hated writing, and an article would 
cost him days and nights of misery; but 
I think he must almost have loved it when 
he sat down to tell his stupid and beloved 
Paris of the serenades, the bouquets, the 
orders, the processions, the “ roaring and 
the wreaths,” the votes of thanks, the 
huzzas, the tears and benedictions and 
prostrations, that were his portion else- 
where. Leave to do so was the only con- 
solation not denied him by the “dear, 
d——d, distracting town,” whose musi- 
cian-in-chief he wished to be. However 
triumphant abroad, he had but to go back 
to Paris to find that he was mortal after 
all. The great city was never so happy 
as in hissing and hurting him. It pre- 
ferred his prose to his music, and laughed 
heartily at his pretensions as a composer, 
and at the caricatures men made on him: 
at the “Symphony on the Civil Code,” 
and the music descriptive of a gentleman 
getting up of a morning and tying his 
neckerchief in a certain kind of knot. 
It thought him better employed as a jury- 
man at its exhibitions than in inventing 
such masterpieces of symphonic drama 
as the “ Damnation,” or in building up 
such Titanic tone-structures as the 
“ Fundbre” and the “ Messe des Morts.” 
To be even with it, Berlioz, who was not 
less ironical than sentimental, produced 
his “ Repos de la Sainte Famille,” the 
charming idyll in music which forms the 
second part of his “ Enfance du Christ,” 
as the work of an imaginary chapel-mas- 
ter of the seventeenth century, and had 
the immense satisfaction of hearing it 
vociferously applauded, and of seeing it 
put forward as something that, to save 
his life, the author of the “ Faxtastigue” 
could never have achieved. When the 
joke was revealed, Paris enjoyed it a 
good deal, and took care to make much, 
not only of the “ Repos,” but of the whole 
oratorio. It witnessed the production 
of the “ Ze Deum” (1856), with a mingled 
feeling of indifference and respect, though 
it was gratified to note that among the 
subscribers to that gigantic work were 
six several kings, queens, and emperors. 
But it had its revenge, and more than its 
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revenge, when (1863) the old maestro, 
after years of labor and expectation, 
brought out his “ Zroyens a Carthage,” 
and asked in opera for some of the 
attention he had won insymphony. This 
was more than Paris would allow. It 
had admired his excellent restoration of 
Weber’s “ Freischitz,’’ for which he had 
written Weberian recitatives, and in- 
strumented and arranged a Weberian 
ballet, comprehending the famous “ /n- 
vitation @ la Valse,” and it had applauded 
his superintendence of the revival and 
rehearsal of Gluck’s magnificent “ 4/ 
ceste.” But it was not prepared to ac- 
cept him as an original stage-musician. 
It was content with those it had al- 
ready: with Boieldieu and Hérold, Ros- 
sini and Donizetti and Bellini, the pen- 
ny-whistle called Adam and the musical- 
box called Auber; and, having hissed his 
“Benvenuto” a quarter of a century be- 
fore, it dealt grudgingly and partially with 
his’ “ Zroyens.” He had counted on a 
long and glorious career for the work; it 
was his Benjamin, the child of his old age, 
rich in whatever was best in his art and 
himself; and he hoped much of it. But 
he had reckoned without his Paris. The 
“ Troyens” was parodied freely and served 
as a pretext for innumerable insults. It 
was ny mutilated and grievously mis- 
represented. And after a run of only 
five-and-twenty nights or so, it was with- 
drawn from the boards, whereon it has 
not since reappeared. 

This was the end of Berlioz. He was 
old and tired. He was afflicted with an 
incurable neuralgia. He was wifeless 
and solitary. His heart was angry, but 
his spirit was broken. And he put off 
his armor, and left the battle. For the 
last six years he made no more music, he 
wrote no morearticles. Symphonic ideas 
came to him but to be hunted away; and 
the * Zroyens’’ —a transcript of which, in- 
scribed “ Divo Virgilio,” and prefaced b 
a curt and scornful command that it 
should be sung and played exactly as he 
had written it, was revised and published 
by him ere he died — was his last work. 
“TIT am in my sixty-first year,” he wrote 
soon after his defeat at the Opéra. “I 
have no hopes, no illusions, and no big 
thoughts; my son is almost always 
abroad ; I am alone in the world; my dis- 
dain for the dishonesty and stupidity of 
mankind, my hate of their atrocious feroc- 
ity, are at their height; and not an hour 
goes by but hears me bidding death 


remember that I am ready for him when 
Presently it was told him that 


he will.” 
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the “ Stella Montis” of half a century ago 
was yet alive; so he sought her out, and 
for a while they seem to have played at 
Baucis and Philemon with a good deal of 
energy and some success. In 1866, how- 
ever, the old musician lost his son; and 
from that time forth he had no gore 
holds upon life. As he had said, he was 
impatient for the end; but the end was 
slow to come. It was close upon three 
years ere he was admitted to be a par- 
taker in the benediction of death. 
W. E. H. 





From The Argosy 
AT A GERMAN SILVER WEDDING. 


THERE is an open, breezy country in the 
north of Germany not unlike our own 
eastern counties : it has waving corn-fields 
and long, sandy roads, and now and then 
you come upon close-lying villages, while 
every evening brings a sharp, fresh 
breeze, with a real smell of the sea in it, 
to rustle the wheat and stir up clouds of 
sand. 

I spent a summer there, at a little vil- 


lage called Sebaldsbriick, and grew very 


familiar with the Sebaldsbriick people 
during those summer months. They had 
never had an English lady among them 
before, and at first they eyed me curi- 
ously, to see what strange things I might 
do or say. But very soon I became the 
best of friends with all the place; and I 
knew as much about their local concerns 
— how lame Hans longed to go into the 
army, and what Frau Heinock got for her 
pigs, and the miller’s wife’s disappoint- 
ment that her new daughter-in-law would 
not lend a hand with the washing — as if I 
had been Sebaldsbriick born and bred. 

So it came to pass that I went to the 
baker’s silver wedding, which was a great 
festival in Sebaldsbriick, for both the 
baker and his wife came of families who 
had dwelt in the same place, holding the 
same fields and cottages, for many gener- 
ations. No lord could think more highly 
of his long descent than Herr and Frau 
Bartles did of their roll of ancestry. 

“IT am from east Prussia,” said Frau 
Bartles to me one day ; and when I replied 
in astonishment, “ Why, I thought you 
were a native of Sebaldsbriick, Frau 
Baker,” she answered, with a magnificent 
wave of her hand: “1 speak of my family, 
English miss, who came here from K6- 
nigsberg in the year 1490. My man’s fore- 
fathers settled here about the same date, 
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from Thuringia. Ah, he is somewhat of a 
southerner still!” 

It was on this occasion that Frau Bar- 
tles told me of her approaching silver 
wedding; and her daughter Julie, who 
stood close behind me for the purpose, I 
well knew, of investigating the material 
and make of my polonaise, volunteered 
the information that no one was ever 77- 
vited to an anniversary feast of this kind, 
but that all who wished to do honor to 
the occasion were expected to present 
themselves. The nods and smiles that 
a between us at parting assured the 

aker’s family that the “ English miss” 
would not be behindhand in paying her 
respects on the appointed day, 

It was a hot, sunny Sunday in July. 
All Sebaldsbriick was baking in that clear, 
white glare which, | think, only Germany 
knows. On_.ordinary Sundays the village 
would have been very quiet at three in the 
afternoon; for the good people get their 
churchgoing over very early, and the 
weekly dance at the Black Bear does 
not begin till six o’clock, so that they can 
rest indoors during the great heat, and 
recruit between the two great excitements 
of the day. 

But on this Sunday there was evidently 
something unusual astir. People clung 
like swarming bees about the doors of the 
baker’s house, where swung the blue 
wooden sign, displaying the usual white 
coffee-pot and lavish assortment of fancy 
bread, painted with primitive notions of 
perspective, wreathed for the occasion 
with laurel and bay, as if the portly baker 
had just returned from a glorious military 
campaign. I noticed that the ladies of 
the party pushed bravely in at the narrow 
doorway, while the gentlemen lingered 
more shyly outside, whispering together, 
and nudging each other to enter first. 

Every one was in gala dress, and turned 
pleasant brown faces to greet me as I en- 
tered the baker's house, which is built, as 
are all the farmhouses of north Germany 
(for the baker had some land of his own 
to farm), in two parts — that is to say, a 
long, brick-floored hall divides the living- 
rooms, which open upon it on one side, 
from the stalls for horses and cows, which 
are ranged on the other. The chief work 
of the house is done in this big, open hall. 
The women wash their clothes, and the 
girls cook and iron at the stove in the cor- 
ner, while the cows and the customers 
look on from opposite sides, for the shop, 
the parlor, and the sleeping-rooms of the 
family all give on the hall. This arrange- 
ment affords rare opportunities for gos- 





siping with ali the old women who look 
in, ostensibly to fetch their daily loaves 
of black bread, a yard long, andas hard as 
a brickbat. 

But on this occasion a long table occu- 
pies the centre of the hall, spread with all 
sorts of unusual delicacies. Six or eight 
brown smoked hams, and as many long 
blue-black sausages; piles of bread-and- 
butter and gingerbread; flat cakes sprin- 
kled with cinnamon and sugar; square 
cakes full of raisins, or—a terrible dan- 
ger to unwary teeth —fresh cherries, with 
an unnatural preponderance of stones, 
which have a knack of embedding them- 
selves where they are least expected, in 
the soft corners of a wedged-shaped slice. 
The table was garnished with huge bou- 
quets of flowers — asters, fuchsias, and 
larkspur — which had been contributed by 
all the neighbors, and accounted for the 
generally cropped appearance of all the 
gardens in the village. A few young 
people were hovering round the feast, put- 
ting finishing touches, and Frau Bartles’ 
married daughter, from the town, stood 
ready to preside at the coffee-making, 
while her four-months baby, a Wickelkind 
(that is, a child strapped upon a pillow, as 
is still the fashion in primitive parts of 
Germany), hung by a loop of pink ribbon 
to a peg behind the parlor door. 

In the parlor sat Herr and Frau Bar- 
tles in state upon the horsehair sofa, and, 
to my confusion, insisted on my making a 
third with them on the seat of honor, and 
placed me between them. In vain I as- 
sured them that there must be older and 
more worthy guests; I was the stranger 
out of England, and therefore this slip- 
pery but honorable position was mine by 
rights, and into it I squeezed. Herr Bar- 
tles I had never seen before out of his 
white apron and paper cap; to-day he was 
arrayed in shining black broadcloth and a 
resplendent blue necktie, which I was 
informed were his identical wedding gar- 
ments twenty-five years before. I inferred 
from the constrained manner in which the 
worthy baker used his arms, and from 
the alternately unbuttoned buttons of his 
waistcoat, that he had been of a consider- 
ably slimmer figure when he first won the 
heart of the Frau Baker, who, in her wed- 
ding dress of black satin, looked like a 
comfortable pincushion. Her head was 
crowned with her original wreath of 
orange blossoms and silver-gilt leaves, 
and Julie stood close behind her to ar- 
range this rather embarrassing ornament, 
which would go all on one side whenever 
the energetic bakeress jumped up to re- 
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ceive a guest. Julie had a reversionary 
interest in its preservation, I pen 
from the fire of small jokes which her 
solicitude provoked. 

The table in front of our sofa was 
spread with a motley collection of little 
articles, many of them silver-gilt to suit 
the occasion, which had been presented 
to the bridal pair by the assembled guests. 
Fortunately I had provided myself with 
an ornamental workbox of fascinating 
manufacture, which was the very thing 
for a wedding present, combining the 
useful and the beautiful in a manner most 
attractive to German hearts. 

After the first compliments had passed 
between my hosts and myself, the 
members of the company were severally 
introduced to me, and as there were 
already about thirty squeezed into the 
parlor, and the party increased every mo- 
ment, this operation took a considerable 
time. Each new lady acquaintance had a 

uestion to ask me about England, or my 
amily, whose details they soon mastered 
correctly; while the men grunted almost 
unintelligible remarks from behind their 
pipes, which I believe were observations 
and inquiries concerning the commercial 
and agricultural condition of my native 
land. Presently a movement on the outer 
edge of the little crowd round our sofa of 
honor announced that the arrangements 
in the hall were complete, and a rather 
undignified rush was made towards the 
long table, Herr and Frau Bartles alone 
proceeding arm in arm, in token of being, 
as Artemus Ward says, “ very much mar- 
ried.” 

My hostess gave a great sigh of con- 
tentment as she looked down the whole 
length of the long table, and noted how 
well covered it appeared. 

“We were up all night,” she whispered, 
“baking and preparing —then at seven 
o’clock we dressed and went to church, 
and then the company began arriving so 
soon! I felt anxious for the table’s ap- 

arance, for Julie is but a girl, and | 

ad to leave all the decoration to her. 
Heaven be thanked, does it not look 
beautiful?” 

The little woman was blushing and bri- 
ee with pleasure and excitement, and 
nodding encouragement to Julie, who, in 
a muslin polonaise wonderfully like my 
own, was dispensing big white china cups 
of coffee to the ladies, while the gentle- 
men helped themselves to tall glasses of 
sweet, black beer, three-quarters deep in 
froth, which is the chief drink of all 
classes in northern Germany. 
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And then the cakes! I excused myself 
from eating ham and sausage on the score 
of having dined so lately at the Schloss 
(at the fashionable hour of two o’clock: 
most Sebaldsbriick dinners were at half 
past eleven !), but the cakes I was not to 
be let off; and to this day I hardly like 
to think of the platefuls of butter-cake, 
cherry-cake, Redan-cake, which my curi- 
osity and politeness together disposed of. 
Frau Bartles kept piling up my plate, and 
being terribly disappointed that I would 
not try her home-smoked ham, eaten raw, 
in thick brown slices, this was the only 
way that I could satisfy her hospitality. 
Luckily, German confectionery is very 
light. Of conversation there was but lit- 
tle, for most of the guests had walked 
long distances, and were more inclined to 
eat than to talk just yet. Besides, as my 
neighbor at table told me (a married sis- 
ter of Frau Bartles, who hoped to hold 
her own silver wedding next year, and 
was consequently taking notice of every- 
thing), they would continue sitting round 
the table till nearly nine o’clock, when the 
fiddlers were ordered, and the “ Grand- 
father” would open the ball. 

“The grag cer I repeated, look- 
ing round to identify the old gentleman, 
but my neighbor laughed. 

“The ‘Grandfather’ is the German 
marriage dance ; have you not such a one 
in England? Oh, then, you must cer- 
tainly see us dance it, presently; there 
will be forty couples or so, and it will be 
very imposing!” 

“In that case,” I answered, “ if Iam to 
see the ‘Grandfather’ in the evening, I 
must be gone now!” Fora recollection 
of the old countess, my hostess at the 
Schloss, awake after her nap and eager 
for an account of the gay doings in the 
village, reminded me that I must not lin- 
ger longer. 

“ Make my compliments to the Herr 
and Frau Baker,” | whispered, “and say, 
with their kind permission, I will return 
to see the dancing,” and I slipped up 
from the table quietly, unwilling to dis- 
turb the party. 

But I was not to escape thus. My 
hostess was after me in a moment, seiz- 
ing a plate of cake from the table as she 
came; she was overwhelmed with con- 
cern at my leaving so early, and it was 
only when I spoke of the old countess’s 
feeble health and expectation of my re- 
turn, that she would suffer me to go at 
all. She thrust the cakes upon me to eat 
on the way, “lest I should be hungry” 
(the distance from the village to the 
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Schloss during which this dreaded fit of 
hunger might attack me being at most 
three-quarters of a mile), and called after 
me that she had ventured to send a Re- 
dan-Kuchen to the gracious lady at the 
Schloss, which had preceded me by the 
hands of Jacob the Drottel (idiot), the 
only messenger to be found that day in 
Sebaldsbriick. 

So at last I tore myself away, with 
promises to return again later on, and 
assurances that if I found Jacob linger- 
ing on the road, or too inquisitively re- 
garding the Redan Kuchen (“packed in 
three papers, I give you my word!” said 
Frau Bartles), I would give him a good 
shaking! However, for this there was 
no need; the poor fellow, a shambling, 
loose-made boy, of about seventeen, was 
trundling along the road obediently 
enough, with the cake on a tray on his 
shoulder, and only stopping every now 
and then to fling a pebble at the storks 
that were picking up their evening meal 
in the ditches alongside. Big storks and 
little storks, they are a queer, amusing 
sight. The young begin to leave the nest 
about the middle of June, and follow their 
sturdy old fathers to the ponds and 
marshy grounds where they find their 
most succulent food. Sometimes the par- 
ent stork stands in the midst of a little 
excited group of children, waving aloft in 
his bill a particularly desirable eft or blind- 
worm, and then swallows it himself with 
a gulp which sadly disappoints all his ex- 
pectant family. 

But I am as bad as Jacob, lingering 
thus on the road, and must return to the 
silver wedding, of which I later saw a 
little more. 

About nine o’clock the countess allowed 
me to return to the village, accompanied 
by Julius, the count’s old servant, who 
had previously ascertained that the meal, 
at the beginning of which I had assisted, 
was at an end at last, and the dance of 
the “ Grandfather ” about to commence. 

When I took my stand in a corner of 
the baker’s big hall, from which the guests 
had cleared the long tables, I was the 
only person in the room unprovided with 
a partner, always excepting the Wickel- 
kind, who still hung on the peg behind 
the door, staring at the scene with sleepy 
eyes. I with difficulty resisted the per- 
suasions of Julie to join the dance. She 
even offered me her own betrothed as a 
partner, declaring that Johann would 
teach me, and she would take old Julius 
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from the Schloss instead; but I spared 
Corporal Johann his disappointment by 
declaring that I should never be able to 
achieve a strange national dance without 
previous practice. 

About forty couples were by this time 
formed in procession, and they marched 
slowly round the hall, headed by the baker 
and his wife, who sang, in a gruff and 


squeaky duet, the following couplet : — 


When the grandfather first with the grand- 
mother wed, 

His hair oe quite curly, his cheeks were quite 
red, 


This was taken up in chorus by the 
company, and then, as it concluded, all 
the couples broke into a lively waltz, and 
danced, as all Germans, of whatever age 
or class, can, with great spirit for some 
minutes. Suddenly, the procession re- 
forming, the first pair sang something of 
this sort: — 


The grandmother, too, who was only eighteen, 
Was as pretty a maiden as ever was seen ; 


and again the waltz succeeded. 

This went on through an interminably 
long description of all the principal per- 
sons at the “grandfather’s” marriage, 
and the chief adventures of his wedded 
life. As these were not very interesting, 
and related chiefly to his joining the mil- 
itia and finding his cow stolen on his re- 
turn home, I found I had had enough of 
the “grandfather” and his experiences of 
life after about an hour. So, taking ad- 
vantage of a waltzing interval, I stole 
away into the quiet, sweet-smelling night, 
and hurried home to the castle, leaving 
Julius, my protector, pirouetting far too 
nimbly with the postmistress to give me 
a thought. 

There was not even a stork abroad 
along the starlit road, but up at the Schloss 
terrace I could still plainly hear the con- 
tinuation, not the power Harm of the 
“ Grandfather ; ” and Julius, who was very 
stiff and headachey next day, told me the 
dancing had been kept up, with refresh- 
ment between, until six in the morning, 
when most of the guests went straight off 
to work, carrying their gala clothes with . 
them in bundles, from which they had . 
produced their working-dress. And so 
ended Frau Bartles’ silver wedding, which 
was considered in Sebaldsbriick to be an 
unparallelled success, and I venture to 
hope its description may interest some 
English reader. G. B. STUART. 
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From Fraser's Magazine. 
GREEK DINNERS. 


IT may not perhaps be generally known 
that a large, we may almost say, a vast, 
literature is extant, informing us, even to 
the minutest details, what kinds of viands, 
fish, flesh, fowl, and vegetable, the Greeks 
partook of in their daily meals, and how 
they cooked them, four centuries before 
the Christian era, the age to which the 
Old Comedy belongs. 

The same indeed may be said, of course 
at a much later period, of Roman cookery. 
What Athenzus, Julius Pollux, and the 
comic poets are as sources of information 
about Greek dinners, Juvenal, Martial, 
Petronius Arbiter, Apicius, and some 
other writers are to the Roman. Gener- 
ally indeed the details are widely diffused ; 
the allusions are incidental, as is. often 
the case in the comic poets; yet long ex- 
tracts from them in Athenzeus are devoted 
exclusively to the subject of the dinner- 
table; and the Greeks must have been 
excessively fond of good fare, if we can 
form a indgumeet from the quantity they 
have written about it. Indeed the long 


and learned work of Athenzus, in four- 
teen books, entitled ‘“ Deipnosophists,” 
is, to a considerable extent, a treatise on 


gastronomy. Regular essays on the art 
of cookery existed in both languages. 
Athenzus (xii., p. 516) enumerates not 
fewer than eighteen authors of cookery- 
books, some of which were in verse (i., p. 
4), and the Latin work of Czlius Apicius, 
though now read by very few, is still ex- 
tant. Most people have a vague idea that 
the Greeks and Romans ate very odd 
things; but the names of the viands men- 
tioned or described are often, not being 
national to us, either too technical or too 
uncertain as to their precise meaning to 
have attracted special attention even from 
scholars. Besides that, the descriptions 
are mostly jocose, and seem to us wanting 
in dignity. The subject is, however, both 
curious and interesting. As with animals, 
so with man,a craving for food is ever the 
first and most constantly urgent of the 
natural impulses. It is this which — 
domesticates all animals; itis this which 
is the bond of social life, and the hospi- 
tality upon which it is based. Itis from 
this fact that the term “epicure” has 
come to mean “glutton,” and is unde- 
servedly used as a term of reproach. 
Epicurus had said, “ The origin and root 
of all good is the pleasure of eating,” and 
that “ he could not conceive what our good 
meant, apart from the satisfaction of our 
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senses.” He thought pleasure the sum- 
mum bonum, and he placed the pleasures 
of the table first. This, from his point of 
view, was neither a foolish nor a shallow 
remark. Epicurus himself was a “ vege- 
tarian,” because he knew that a simple 
fare was most conducive to health and 
comfort in this life, and he did not be- 
lieve in any other. Metrodorus, the phil- 
osopher, used bluntly to say* that “ con- 
versation which takes a natural turn finds 
allits interest in de//y.” We do not in- 
deed in reading Herodotus or Thucydides 
or the Greek tragedies find the dinner- 
table a frequent topic, though both Plato 
and Xenophon wrote a treatise called 
“The Banquet.” But when we turn to 
Aristophanes we find abundant reason for 
thinking that the Greeks made dining one 
of the serious occupations of life. They 
seem downright gluttons compared with 
ourselves, who generally like few things, 
but those good. The names of many 
hundreds of Mediterranean fish are pre- 
served to us by the writers already named, 
and by Aristotle in his “ History of Ani- 
mals,” and Oppian in his “ Hadlieutica” 
(treatise on fishing). We cannot certainly 
identify perhaps a dozen of these, and our 
lexicons accordingly attach the conven- 
ient names of “sprats” or “ anchovies,” 
or some of the more common North Sea 
fishes, mackerel, turbot, herring, skate, 
etc., which seem to content ordinary 
Greek students. Yet, whereas we give a 
nomenclature to fishes chiefly for scien- 
tific purposes, the Greek names, in all 
probability, had reference to their value 
in the market. However, “Fish Tattle” 
has an English literature of its own,t and 
neither this nor Roman cookery forms the 
subject of the present inquiry. 

The comedy of Aristophanes, entitled 
“ The Woman in Parliament” (Ecclesia- 
zus@), concludes with the longest com- 
pound word in the Greek language. It is 
a word of one hundred and fifty-nine let- 
ters, and contains the menu of a Greek 
dinner B.c. 392. Athenzus (iv., p. 131) 
has preserved a long fragment of Anax- 
andrides, of the Middle Comedy, of which 
— anapeestic verses are composed of 
singie words expressing articles of food, 
and there is a long parody by one Matro 
(p. 134) in which the Homeric style and 
metre is applied to the description of a 
dinner. 

* Athenzus, vii., p. 280. 

t In Dr. Badham’s well-known work so entitled. 
Two treatises by Professor W. A. Becker, ** Gallus’”’ 
and ‘‘ Charicles,’’ give a very graphic account, among 


other domestic matters, of Greek and Roman dinners, 
with ample details about the fish-markets. 











The Greek vocabulary, indeed, is in no 
respect more wonderful for its copious- 
ness and variety than in its extremel 
numerous terms for every kind of food, 
“Bread and cheese” is almost a simple 
idea to us, but there are about twenty 
specific Greek terms for the different 
kinds of each, and to these may be added 
thirteen for different sorts of dough, and 
twenty more for varieties of cakes.* It 
is very probable that these numbers could 
be more than doubled from Athenzus and 
the comic poets. In book iii., pp. 109-14, 
Athenzus gives at least fifty more names 
of different kinds of loaves, and he says, 
“ Essays on dough you will find in Trypho 
and many other authors ” (p. 114), he him- 
self giving the names of many kinds. It 
is not too much to affirm that a hundred 
epithets to the word dpro¢ (loaf) might be 
written down — a wonderful fact, not only 
in a language which contains so many, 
but in a literature which has recorded 
them. Unlike ourselves, who generally 
use a Saxon or Scandinavian term for the 
animal, but a Norman-French one for the 
cooked flesh (as pig and pork, deer and 
venison, sheep and mutton, etc.), the 
Greeks and Romans used an adjective of 
one termination to express all animal 
food, the root or stem being retained, 
which denoted the animal itself, and 
kpéac or caro, “flesh,” being implied. 
This was a great convenience: dovina 
was the flesh of the dos, as Bosiov of the 
Boig, etc. And the Greek vocabulary of 
this form is pretty large, extending as it 
does to all kinds of birds also, both wild 
and tame. 

The Greek word aga, the Latin massa, 
and our mash and mess (in messmate, sol- 
diers’ mess, etc.), probably also the origin 
of missa and mass,t is the common term 
for any kind of paste or dough, made of 
barley, wheat, or spelt. As there is a 
special term for /eaven, we must assume 
the use of yeast was known to them 
The terms “puff-cake” and “raised 
cake” are ancient, and this is one inter- 

retation given to an obscure phrase in 

esiod, which others explain “ milk- 
cake.” Enough has been already said to 
show that the Greeks were great bread 
consumers. In the Homeric dinner we 
find the servants “ piling bread in baskets 


* Enumerated by Julius Pollux, Oxomast, vi., pp. 
72-6. Athenzus in book xiv. describes thirty-three 
varieties of flat-cake (7AaxKov¢), and he adds further (p. 
647) an noeins list of fifty more, on the authority of 
of Chrysippus.of Tyana. . 

t The commonly received derivation from tte, missa 
est, where meissa is supposed to be either a participle or 
a noun, is of no value. 
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by the side of the guests.” His word is 
aitec, which is a general term for bread- 
stuff. This was the staple food, and any 
addition to it by way of relish was called 
épov, the Latin obsonium. 

Of course, they had special terms for 
roasting, boiling, frying, broiling, and 
stewing. It seems strange that such im- 
portant articles to us as butter, cream, 
and sugar were unknown to, or wholly 
unused by, the Greeks.* They used, of 
course, olive oil, and they were very fond 
of honey. With these materials their 
cooks got on very well, and when we read 
in Aristophanes ¢ of an order to do the 
fish ‘a nice brown,” we see they well knew 
good frying from bad. They were par- 
ticularly fond of “ made dishes,” the com- 
position of which is often rather minutely 
described. Sausages, black puddings, 
broth, forcemeat for stuffing, haggis, 
tripe, porridge or hasty-pudding, pastry of 
almost infinite variety, with sauces and 
seasonings of many sorts, with fish or 
game, appear to have been the most fa- 
vorite fare. A kind of haggis (uiuapevc) is 
described as composed of *“ a paunch with 
the entrails dressed with hare’s blood,” 
and a sort of nondescript rissoles (Opov) 
has the following ingredients given by 
Pollux: t— 

“ Mix boiled hog’s lard and milk with 
thick gruel. Stir it well together with 
fresh cheese, yolks of eggs, and brains. 
Wrap it in a fragrant fig-leaf, and boil in 
the gravy of a chicken ora kid. When 
taken out remove the leaf, and souse it in 
a pot full of boiling honey.” He adds, 
“ The name of this comestible is derived 
from the fig-leaf, but the mixture consists 
of equal parts of each, but rather more 
egg, because this gives it a consistency.” 

This appears to have been a popular 
dish. Tous it seems about as nice as an 
oyster eaten with brown sugar. Aristoph- 
anes mentions a ¢hrium of salt fish and 
a thrium of fat. In the “ Frogs ” (134) 
there isa dismal joke in the form of a rea- 
sonable objection made to leaping from a 
high tower, “I should lose two fig-leaves 
of brain.” The word occurs no less than 
twelve times in the fragments of the 
Comic Poets (according to Meineke’s In- 
dex). 

Athenzus, in the ninth book, repre- 
sents a cook giving an account how a 
sucking pig was put on the table with 
half of it roasted and the other half boiled, 


* In hot countries with scanty pasture butter is 
more trouble both to make and to keep than it is worth. 

+ Acharn. 1047. 

+ Onomast. vi. 57- 
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its paunch being filled with small birds of 
various kinds, yolks of eggs, and force- 
meat well peppered. “ The pig was killed,” 
says the chef, 


by a shallow stab under the shoulder. After 
nearly all the blood had run from it, I rinsed 
the contents of the paunch, offal and all, sev- 
eral times carefully with wine, and hung it up 
by the feet. Then I gave it another good 
soaking in wine, and having first boiled with 
plenty of pepper the titbits for the forcemeat, 
I stuffed them in through the mouth, pouring 
in plenty of very rich gravy. Next, I plas- 
tered half of the pig with dough made of bar- 
leymeal, moistened with oil and wine. Then I 
- it in the oven on a bronze supporter, and 

aked it slowly, so as neither to burn it nor 
take it off underdone. When the skin was 
nicely browned, I conjectured that the part 
also beneath the dough was sufficiently cooked ; 
and so, gentlemen, I took off the barleymeal 
and placed on the table for you—boiled or 
roast, as you please.* 


The Greeks were entirely ignorant of 
those chemical properties of food, and the 
many scientific compounds and ingredi- 
ents which form the basis of our cuzsine. 
For a long time, it would seem, their fare 
was of the simplest ; any addition by way 
of arelish to their dry bread was a treat, 
whether of fish or flesh, just as potatoes 
and buttermilk were for long the chief 
food of the poorer Irish, and as a large 
population in the south of Europe even 
now subsist chiefly on bread and chest- 
nuts, varied by an occasional morsel of 
salt fish. And yet their natural clever- 
ness, without any of our appliances, had 
developed, in the time of the New Com- 
edy, B.C. 300, a system of cookery marvel- 
lous for its completeness and variety, if 
regard be had to the somewhat limited 
materials. 

A dish with the odd name of creocac- 
cabus is described by Athenzus (ix., p. 
384) as composed of minced meat mixed 
with blood and fat, and served with swect 
sauce! 

Here are some singular receipts for 
making cakes (Athenzus, xiv., p. 647): — 


1. Take pounded cheese, rub it through a 
bronze sieve, add honey and half a pint of fine 
flour, and knead together. 

2. Wash and shred some lettuces, pound 
them fine in a mortar with wine, drain off the 
juice and knead it in with fine flour. Allow it 
to settle, and stir briskly in a mortar with a 
little hog’s lard and pepper. Again rub in the 
mortar and make into a long flat and smooth 
cake. Cut in pieces and boil in hot oil, laying 
the pieces in a strainer. 


* Athen. ix., p. 381. 








3. Take filberts, almonds, and poppy-seed, 
the last having been carefully roasted and 
pounded in a clean mortar. Mix in the other 
fruits and knead with boiled honey, adding a 
good deal of pepper. The result is a black 
mixture, from the poppy seed. Flatten it out 
in a square shape, pound some white sesame 
seed softened in boiled honey, and make two 
long cakes, placing one upon the other so that 
the black seed is in the middle, and trim to a 
nice shape. 


The curiosity of these receipts consists 
in the endeavor to produce something at 
once novel and palatable, without the es- 
sential ingredients of all modern cake- 
making — butter, sugar, and eggs. But 
very odd-looking, and still more odd-tast- 
ing, cakes may be met with in out-of-the- 
way towns in Spain, Portugal, and Italy, 
where almost every village has varicties 
of its own. 

The array of pots and pans for all these 
cunning preparations was something truly 
formidable. Pollux gives a list of forty- 
two names, which include pots, ladles, 
trays, choppers, braziers, mortars, skew- 
ers, spits,* etc., etc. ‘The processes of 
cooking,” he adds (vi. § 91), are singeing 
(hair and feathers), cleansing, chopping, 
cutting up, cutting across, cutting down 
the back, boiling, roasting, broiling, knead- 
ing, straining, sifting, stewing, pounding 
in a mortar, toasting, sweetening, season- 
ing, trussing, stuffing, and perhaps we 
may add, smoking.” The curing of hams 
and bacon, and many kinds of salt fish, 
was well known; the latter, which has a 
oe many names, was largely import- 
ed. 

For dessert, which both Greeks and 
Romans designated as the second and the 
third table,f figs and grapes, apples and 
pomegranates, nuts and almonds, service- 
berries (or medlars) and mulberries, and 
in later times cherries and plums were 
principally used. Of figs there were a 
great many kinds with special names: 
Pollux enumerates twelve sorts, and twen- 
— kinds of grapes.§ Of vegetables 
they had not a very great variety: young 
nettles, asparagus, mushrooms, beet-root, 
onions, leeks, radishes, garlic, cabbage, 
lettuce, a few legumes, gourds, cress, and 


* vi. 88. Many more are given in x. 97-114. 

t TUptxog (i). See Pollux, vi. 48. 

t Pollux, vi. 83. These names are derived from the 
ingenious custom of carrying off bodily the whole 
table-top, dishes and all, and replacing another, ready- 
furnished, on the frame. Perhaps this device, in small 
parties, is worthy of imitation. 

pS. 81. In the garden of ye = mention is made 
re) ars, pomegranates, and apple-trees with shin 
fruit,’ Od Avy 115- ’ 
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some kind of root called by them Jdolbos, 
probably a species of truffle.* Fish was 
a favorite diet, the tunny being proba- 
bly a coarser food, as the eel was one of 
the more costly and delicate, especially 
when stewed and smothered in beet-root.t 
Many kinds of shellfish were in use, oys- 
ters being, as with the Romans, especial 
favorites. The cuttle-fish and the sea- 
urchin (echinus) do not seem to us tempt- 
ing food; snails (eaten with dxdb2), cray- 
fish, several kinds of crab,f{ prawns, 
mussels, and whelks, are often mentioned. 
In truth, the anecdotes about the fish- 
market are endless. “It is a nice thing” 
(says a poet of the Middle Comedy §) “to 
see a well-stored fish-shop —when you 
have money in your pocket, not otherwise. 
There was poor Corydus with just four 
coppers, who first looked at the crabs, 
eels, and tunnies, asked the price of each, 
and then — went off to the sprats.” 

Like the Romans, the Greeks had three 
principal meals a day, which are enumer- 
ated in order in a well-known verse of 
fschylus.|| The ceza of the Romans 
and the deizvov of the Greeks corresponded 
to our term for the chief meal, though 
these words are very commonly mistrans- 
lated “supper.” The viands were eaten, 
after the present Eastern fashion, with the 


fingers, which were wiped on pieces of 
bread-crumb, afterwards tossed to the 
dogs,§] sippets being also used for broth 
and gravy, and there were proper terms 
for each.** The wine was drunk from a 
bowl, mixed with water, much as the 


Frenchman takes his vin ordinaire. The 
names of the cups and goblets used are 
very numerous,ff some of them adapted 
to the pouring of libations to the gods, 
a form corresponding to our “saying 
grace.” But the bowl was always called 
“the mixer” (crater). As the Greeks did 
not know how to distil, of course none of 
their wines could be “ fortified,” or raised 
beyond their natural strength; and as two 
and even three parts of water were add- 
ed, it must have been rather a difficult 
matter to get tipsy; indeed, it may almost 


* A list of six vegetables used for the table is given 
in the ninth book of Athenzus, pp. 369-72. 

t Arist., Acharn. 894. Athenzus, vii., p. 300, 
where there is a long dissertation about the eel. The 
under part of the tunny was regarded as a luxury 
(ibid., p. 302). i 

+ Our word is shortened from KapaBoc, 

§ Timocles, ap. Meinek. Frag. Com. iii., p. 598. 

| Frag. Palamed. 168. 

4 The ‘“*crumbs”’ under the rich man’s table. 

** Arist., Equit. 415, 1167. 

tt Pollux, vi. 95 sgg., gives the specific names of 
nearly fifty A considerabie part of book xi. of Athe- 
hzus is occupied in describing one hundred and four 
different sorts. 
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be said that drunkenness was unknown 
among the Greeks, though we read in 
Plato of Alcibiades coming to a party 
somewhat “ screwed.” * 

Solid meat was not very much used by 
the Greeks; it was principally obtained 
from sacrifices, and it was a common cus- 
tom to send a steak (xpéa¢) as a present to 
a friend, while those who attended at the 
ceremony either shared in the cooked 
banquet, or had portions allotted to them 
to carry home. “Toss us a bone,” was 
as familiar a phrase to the Greek car as 
“ Give us a pint” is to ours ; and a num- 
ber of phrases are found in Greek com- 
edy illustrative of the custom.t The 
primitive theory of a sacrifice was an en- 
tertainment given to some god, celestial 
or infernal, who was supposed to be pro- 
pitiated by the offering of food conveyed 
to him in the fragrant odors of roasted 
meat, and to be socially friendly to all 
who took part in the sacred banquet to 
his honor, and in the games and contests 
which followed. It is easy to see that a 
practice so congenial to human appetites 
was fostered as an institution at every 
altar and shrine. A little bit was thrown 
into the fire and consumed, an omen be- 
ing derived from the brightness of the 
flame. But the greater part of the car- 
case, of course, found its way into the 
stomachs of the attendants. These, how- 
ever, were religious feasts, and care was 
taken that no word should be uttered to 
mar the solemnity. Such unlucky ejacu- 
lations gave rise to our word dlasphemy.t 
The domestic dinner of the Greeks was 
a highly intellectual and conversational 
meal. They certainly did not sit down, as 
we do, to y ae roast beef and legs of 
mutton purchased from a butcher; meat 
was, for the reason just given, rather an 
occasional treat than an article of daily 
fare; and hence the ingenuity shown in 
made dishes, and the general lightness 
and wholesomeness of a diet largely com- 
posed of fish, vegetables, olive oil, and 
farinaceous “ fixings,” to which poultr 
and various wild birds were often added. 
Flowers, myrtle, chaplets, and fragrant 
scents and essences were introduced at the 
more elegant banquets, and riddles and 
anecdotes were passed round for the 
amusement of the guests, or verses were 

uoted, drinking-songs sung, or speeches 

rom some tragedy were recited. To the 


* Plato, Sympos., p. 212, D. 


+ Among these is Swuoddoxoc, one who waits near a 
public altar for his chance of a meal. 





t Eurip., lon, 1189. 
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best performance of these prizes were 
attached.* 

Ai curious custom prevailed with the 
Greeks, of each guest bringing his own 
viands in a box or basket. Such a din- 
ner was called “from the hamper,” or a 
“club dinner,” or “ picnic,” or “ contribu- 
tary;” ¢ of course, the viands were inter- 
changed according to the taste of each 
guest. And we read in Aristophanes of 
a shabby fellow who used to claim a share 
of the good things at a rich table, though 
he himself brought only an apple and a 
pomegranate.{ Like our dinner supplied 
from a college kitchen or a restaurant, 
the dishes were put into a box (césta) and 
so conveyed piping-hot to the house of 
the entertainer.§ = - 

Wine was drunk from the bow] ready 
mixed and ladled out to the guests, much 
as punch used to be served on English 
tables in the last century. Then conver- 
sation began. We have three extant 
treatises, severally by Plato, Xenophon, 
and Lucian, entitled “ Symposium,” be- 
sides nine books of “ Symposiaca,” by 
Plutarch, all of which contain imaginary 
conversations held at such parties. In 
days when there was very little reading 
there was naturally very much talk. Itis 
probable that the modern newspaper has 
done much to make the higher kind of 
dinner-talk, or that which involves much 
thought, unfashionable, to say the least, in 
our parties. Every topic of interest is 
discussed in the morning paper; and as 
everybody has read it, few care to open 
the subject again in conversation at the 
evening meal. Again, the general diffu- 
sion of knowledge. has limited the sub 
jects of inquiry. Some of the topics in 
Plutarch’s treatise seem trifling enough, 
as the questions: “ Why do old men pre- 
fer neat (unmixed) wine?” “Why do 
old men read with the letters further 
from the eye?” “Why are clothes 
washed in fresh and not in salt water?” 
“ Why do we eat more at the end of au- 
tumn?” “Why cannot pine-trees be 
grafted?” ‘“ Why is the flesh of a lamb 
that has been killed by a wolf sweeter, 
and why does wool engender vermin?” 
“Why does meat turn bad under moon- 
light more than under sunlight?” “Why 
do mushrooms grow after thunderstorms, 
and what is the origin of the belief, that 
persons asleep are never struck by light- 

* Pollux, vi. 107-8. Aristoph., Nub 1365; Ves. 
1175, ete. 

+ Athen., viii., p. 365, B. 

¢ Aristoph., Vesp. 1260, though the passage may be 
explained differently. 

§ Aristoph., Acharn., 1086. 
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ning?” “ Dothe Jews abstain from pork 
from veneration or from dislike?” ‘Who 
is the God of the Jews?” “ Why is 
snow kept from melting by covering it 
with chaff and woollen cloths?” “Why 
are seeds that have been thrown against 
a cow’s horn harder and less ready to 
grow?” These subjects, trifling as many 
of them are, show an interest in natural 
history and a disposition rerum cognos- 
cere causas. In Plato’s “Symposiuw,” 
the topic of discussion, love, is treated 
philosophically, with occasional sallies of 
humor. 

The exclusion of women, generally at 
least, favored the more heavy kind of con- 
versation. The admission of the other 
sex, in the parties of dancing-girls of light 
character, was a blot on the social system 
of the Greeks; but it was the natural 
result of the unnatural isolation. In the 
Platonic dialogue we find one of the 
guests, a physician, proposing that the 
flute-girl should be dismissed, “‘ to pipe to 
herself or to the ladies in the drawing- 
room.* 

It would seem, however, from a passage 
of Aeschylus (Ag. 235), that in the heroic 
ages even a princess would come in after 
dinner to sing to the guests with her 
“ maiden voice.” 

A very strange custom prevailed with 
both the Greeks and’ the Romans, of the 
guests carrying away with them the viands 
that remained uneaten. Martial has an 
extremely witty epigram on this; ¢ but the 
drollest account of it is in the “ Sympo- 
sium” of Lucian. The party consisted of 
learned and dignified philosophers, whom, 
of course, the author intends to satirize. 
Up to a certain point the remnants‘ were 
fairly divided, but unfortunately one 
chicken more plump than the rest at- 
tracted the attention of one of the party 
who had no just claim toit. The proper 
owner would not let it go, so they both 
tugged at it; a general tumult ensued, 
and the guests grasped the birds by the 
legs and hit each other in the face with 
them, pulled beards, shouted, and pelted 
with cups. That such scenes really took 
place at the dinners given to Roman cli- 
ents, is seriously affirmed by Juvenal (v. 26) 
and in one of the satyric plays of Aéschy- 
lus (“ The Ostologi”), a guest complains 
that a certain vessel was broken over his 
head, “ by no means so fragrant as a pot 
of spikenard.” Indeed, it would be a 
rather curious inquiry how far drunken- 


* Plat., Symp., p. 176. 
t vii. 20, 
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ness was sottishness or mere excitement, 
for it is obvious that such a term is but 
relative, and it is likely enough that the 
Greek temperament was easily roused to 
fury by a very small amount of alcohol. 
=! no rigid etiquette prevented 
practical jokes of a serious kind. We 
read in Plautus * of an unfortunate para- 
site having a pot full of ashes flung at his 
head at dinner, for no other purpose than 
to raise a general laugh against him. 

Some anecdotes are told which confirm 
this view. One Philoxenus, a poet of 
Cythera, was dining with Dionysius. 
Observing a small mullet served on his 

late, but a large one on that of the host, 
he took the cooked fish in his hands and 
applied it to his ear. ‘“ What are you do- 
ing?” asked the host. “I am writing a 
— entitled ‘ Galatea,’ and I want to 
earn from this fish something about 
Nereus! But it says it was caught too 
oung, whereas the big fish on your plate 
ollowed in Nereus’s train, and knows 
all about him.” The host laughed, and 
ordered the fishes to be exchanged. ¢ 

A certain Spartan was dining at a table 
on which sea-urchins were served. He 
took one, and not knowing how to manip- 
ulate it, put it into his mouth, and 
crunched it shell and all. After making 
wry faces over it he exclaimed, with true 
Spartan bravery, “ Filthy eating! I am 
not going to turn a coward and give you 
up now, but I sha’n’t take you any 
more!” ft 

Rather a neat repartee is recorded of 
one Philoxenus, a parasite. Observing 
that the host supplied black bread, he 
quietly said, “ Don’t put any more of that 
or you will make the room dark.”§ An- 
other, seeing an entrée that was being car- 
ried round stop at the host, inquired, 
“ Am I tipsy, or is it a fancy of mine that 
these things are going round?” 

The extraordinary fondness of both the 
Greeks and Romans for almost every 
kind of fish is well known. In the time 
of the emperor Tiberius, says Athenzus, 
lived one Apicius, a wealthy gourmand. 
He was particularly fond of prawns, and 
used to live at Minturne, on the shore of 
Campania, for the sake of these crusta- 
ceans, for which he paid large sums, as the 
are there very large. Hearing that still 
bigger prawns were caught off the coast 
of Libya, he sailed thither without wait- 
ing a single day for fine weather. Arriv- 


* Captivi i. 1; Curculio iv. 1. 
t Athen., i., p. 6. 

~ Athen., iii., p. gt. 

§ Athen., vi., p. 246. 
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ing, after a bad voyage, he was visited by 
fishermen who had somehow beard of his 
object, and brought to him their finest 
prawns. “Are these the very largest?” 
he asked. “Have you xone larger?” On 
their replying in the negative he ex- 
claimed, “Captain! back to Italy di- 
rectly; and mind! don’t lose time by touch- 
ing land.” * 

We read in Xenophon’s “ Symposium ” 
of some rather dangerous sword-dancing 
as an after-dinner entertainment. But the 
“playing at hanging,” at a Thracian din- 
ner diversion, was much more alarming. 
“ They fasten a noose from a height,” we 
are told, “and place directly under it a 
stone which easily turns round when any 
one steps on it. Lots are drawn, and the 
winner has to mount the stone and put 
his head in the noose, holding in his hand 
a curved knife. Then some one passes 
and ‘ jogs’ the stone, and thus the man 
is left hanging. Unless he very quickly 
cuts the noose, he is a dead man. When 
such an event happens the others laugh, 
and think it fun.” ¢ 

Another favorite amusement at dinner- 
parties was the guessing of riddles. 
“What creature is that which drops a 
shield on earth, sea, and sky?” —a joke 
on a coward in both land and sea fights.t 
* What is the wood-born, spineless, blood- 
less wet-walker?” Answer, a svail.§ An 
amount of personal bantering and ‘ chaff- 
ing” went on which we should think in- 
consistent with good manners, and the 
“ capping of verses ” to suit the foibles of 
the guests was not always of a compli- 
mentary character. || 

The Eastern custom of reclining at 
meals on sofas or divans was almost uni- 
versal with both Greeks and Romans, 
and this is generally represented on the 
Greek vases, though sometimes the guests 
are seen sitting. “The heroes,” says 
Athenzus (i., p. 17) “sz¢ at the banquets, 
and do not recline.” The sofa soon be- 
came an important article of furniture, and 
a great deal of art and ornament was ex- 
pended upon it, as well as on the tapestry 
coverings. 

We conclude this paper by the mention 
of one very ancient ceremony which, 
strangely enough, has survived to our 
times. Itis the cutting off the tip of a 
tongue at the dinner-table, and keeping it 
“for luck.” The origin of this, which is 


* Athen., i., p. 7. 

+ Athen., iv., p. 155. 

¢ Arist., Vesp. 20. 

§ Athen., ii., p. 63. 

|| Arist., Vesp. 1226, ete. 











“the knowing ” (z.e. to the impostors, the 
These 


priests) the will of the gods. 
“ tongue-tips,” which last for many years. 
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mentioned ‘in Homer, Sophocles,* and | since I ever read sa much as this on these sub- 
Aristophanes, seems to have been the | jects, which, except on special incitement, it is 
symbolical offering to the gods of the or- | ™Y habit altogether to avoid, for it was many 
gan of voice, the znterpres lingua through | Yous: ae vgs tags! a om 
Sante arenes cin ha timated in this paper, that for me at least the 


German transcendental metaphysics had, as it 
were, swallowed up and abolished the Scotch 
or French sceptical; that the whole baleful 
+ | universe of cobwebs in which, with blinded 


and become in time as hard as a piece of | eyes, passionately searching through long 
wood, I have known to be kept in fami- | years, I had nearly lost my life, was now anni- 


lies who could never be induced to throw 


them away as “rubbish”! 
F. A. PALEY. 


ilated, so that, by Heaven’s unspeakable 
mercy, I could now lock abroad with my own 
eyes over the universe once more and see! 
Since that I have more and more kept clear of 


* Ajax, 238, where the hero in his madness cuts off all —_ oo and, — — — 
and flings away the tip of the tongue of a ram just slain. | Vately been of opinion, nothing doubting, 
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though not wishing to dogmatize, that all 
metaphysics and mental philosophy so called 
is for man in general, as well as for myself, no 
other than a disease, properly “a fever of 
scepticism,” from which the healthy intellect 
of man seeks only, and must seek to escape ; 
as accordingly we find, in all healthy ages, men 


SOME months ago Dr. Hanna, the well-| have used their intellect, not for looking into 
known biographer of Dr. Chalmers, wrote | itself (which I consider to be naturally impos- 
to us in the oe terms, enclosing | sible, and a mere morbid spasm), but to look 


the remarkable letter o 
follows, and which is published with the 
consent of Mr. Froude: — 


64, Great King Street, Edinburgh, 


20th A pril, 1881. 
My DEAR SIR, — 

The enclosed letter from T. Carlyle to Dr. 
Chalmers seems to me to throw as much light 
on his religious beliefs as anything which has 
appeared. The paper referred to in it was the 
review of Morell’s “ History of Philosophy,” 
in No. 12 of the Morth British, which Dr. 
Chalmers had sent to Mr. Carlyle, and the 
work referred to was that in the West Port. 
This letter would come in well after Mr. Hut- 
ton’s admirable paper. It is at your disposal, 
should you think of inserting it in Good Words, 
only I would not like that it should appear as 
if the family intended it in any way as a re- 
joinder to the “ Reminiscences.” 

Ever truly yours, 
Wm. HANNA. 


5, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, London, 
20th February, 1847. 
My DEAR Sir, — 


We received, my wife and I, with great 
pleasure the little new memorial of you, and 
are very much obliged indeed that you should 
hold us so kindly in remembrance, in spite of 
distances and changes and the flight of years. 
We are still Scotch enough to be very proud 
of you, still human enough to feel a true sym- 
pathy with you in all manner of things. 

In reading over this paper you have written 
on the “ History of Philosophy,” I am really 
much struck to discern in how many essential 
points I sce altogether as you do, starting as 
we probably did frorn almost opposite ends of 
the diameter in reference to them, It is long 


Mr. Carlyle which | Ut, as an eye should, over the universe, which 


is not we, and there to recognize innumerable 
things, and to believe and do, and adore withal, 
as in that case is a very universal and infallible 
result among other blessed ones! This I pri- 
vately maintain as a very irrefragable article 
of faith to myself highly important and preg- 
nant with results quite boundless. From time 
to time, too, I meet with gratifying confirma- 
tions. Goethe says once of himself, “I never 
thought about thinking. I know a better trick 
than that.” And here, too, in this review 
article, the Scottish speaker apprises me that 
he, too, in his altogether different sphere, is 
not far from the same opinion! Among all 
the fine things there unfolded or hinted to us, 
there is none I like better than these. I also 
have to say that Humboldt’s “Cosmos” gave 
me the same sad feeling that it has given you 
—the feeling, namely, that this view of nature 
was an unworshipping, and therefore, as I 
think, an unworthy, lamed, and, indeed, inhu- 
man one. I said to myself, with many refiec- 
tions little fit for words: Since the first Norse 
thinker, Odin, or whatever his name, sank 
prostrate at the unutterable spectacle of earth 
and sea and air, of the stars and the graves, of 
the lightnings and the azures, of life and death, 

and, with his brow in the dust, said, awe- 

struck, “It is a God !”” —from this first Norse 
thinker, with his eyes and his worship, onward 

to the last German one, with his telescope, 

crucibles, immense practical utilities, accred- 

ited sentimentalisms and love of the pictur- 

esque, what a way we have travelled ! 

But I must stop short in these Jucubrations, 

I owe you thanks for another gift dated many 

months ago ; a broad and genial and altogether 

excellent address on the subject of your Edin- 

burgh schools, a mere occasional speech ecx- 
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tracted from the newspapers ; to me more use- 
ful (I really believe so, for in many things it 
rebuked me) than most of the volumes I have 
read since. Maya blessing attend you in your 
work, as assuredly a blessing will. If you ever 
- come to London pray let us see your face 
again. If not, think of us kindly as of fellow- 
wayfarers that think kindly of you. 
Yours very sincerely, always, 
T. CARLYLE. 


The letter in which Mr. Froude replied 
to our application to him for the use of 
Mr. Carlyle’s MS. was itself so interest- 
ing, that we requested his permission to 
publish it also. It is in the following 

terms : — 


5, Onslow Gardens, 
April 26. 


Dear Dr. MACLEOD, — 

I sincerely hope you will publish the letter 
which you have shown me. It contains under 
Carlyle’s own hand what he has many times 
said to me in other words. To the end of his 
life he detested the materialistic atheistic 
school, Their teaching, I remember him tell- 
ing me, was in appearance like the finest flour, 
fit to bake the most exquisite bread out of, and 
when you came to try it you found it was pow- 
dered glass, and the deadliest of poisons. 

Dr. Hanna alludes to the “ Reminiscences.” 
I hope he has not, like the rest of the world, 
gone mad over that book. It will be regarded 
hereafter as of priceless value. I am as sure 
of this as that I am now sitting at my table. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. A. FROUDE. 


There are two subjects referred to by 
Mr. Carlyle in the above letter. The first 
is an article contributed by Chalmers to 
the North British Review, a month or 
two before his death, on Morell’s “ His- 
torical and Critical View of the Specula- 
tive Philosophy of Europe in the Nine- 
teenth Century.” The other was the 
principles on which Chalmers proposed 
to found his well-known mission in the 
West Port of Edinburgh. 

Morell’s work was one of the first to 
give definite information to the English 
reader regarding foreign modern systems 
of thought. Coleridge and Carlyle had 
been among the first to awaken interest 
in German philosophy. Students were 
flocking abroad to make themselves ac- 
quainted with the fresh fields of specula- 
tive thought of which the echoes alone 
had hitherto reached our shores. Mr. 
Morell was the first to supply in a lucid 
form a vidimus of the character of the 
new schools of philosophy in relationship 
to those of England and Scotland. Chal- 
mers was we | interested in the ques- 
tions thus raised, not so much because of 
their philosophical as their religious ten- 
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dencies. He was anxious to discover how 
far the new systems were likely to revive 
the sceptical tendencies of Hume in this 
country, by overturning the position on 
which Reid’s “common sense” philoso- 
phy had been built. 

The points in Chalmers’s article, to 
which reference is made by Carlyle, are 
capable of a brief expression here. He 
protests against the pretensions of the 
German transcendentalists, and the exag- 
gerated value attached to their favorite 
philosophy by metaphysicians in general. 
He does not believe in the practical im- 
portance of metaphysics. He carefully 
distinguishes “between saying that hu- 
man nature is the centre of all the sci- 
ences, and saying that the knowledge of 
human nature is the centre of all the sci- 
ences.” .. . “ Without the visual faculty 
there could be no vision; yet is there no 
antecedent necessity to become acquaint- 
ed with the visual faculty ere we see. 
Without the knowing faculty there could 
be no knowledge; yet there is not, on 
that account, the antecedent necessity for 
our making acquaintance with the know- 
ing faculties ere we can know.” He 
agrees with Kant in estimating the utility 
of the mental sciences as a kind of police, 
“preventing the outrages to which we 
would otherwise be exposed, so that ev- 
erybody may in safety go about his own 
business;”’ but would rather allow the 
faculties to work naturally and directly, 
forming their consequent beliefs upon 
subjects suggested «ad extra, than expect 
any great results from their reflex action 
on their own processes. He differs from 
Kant, who regards “ primitive judgments ” 
as wholly subjective conceptions. With 
him, as with Reid, they are beliefs which 
have an objective counterpart. If wholly 
subjective conceptions, he can discover 
no valid outlet from the subjective to the 
objective world. But if they are beliefs 
arising from our apprehension of things 
objective, then it is only as acts of belief 
that they can be viewed as subjective, 
but the beliefs themselves lead to objec- 
tive realities. In that way he fancied a 
ready channel might be found from the 
subjective to the objective, and the reality 
be proved of unity, plurality, causation, 
substance, space, and time, etc. He 
traces much of the sceptical tendency of 
the philosophy he was discussing to that 
confounding of our consciousness of the 
process of thought with the subject of 
thought. He asserts that our conscious- 
ness of the act of thought is alone prop- 
erly subjective ; but the substance of the 
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thought, or, as he terms it, the belief 
leading at once to external realities, vin- 
dicates for philosophy the admission into 
its creed of the outer world, and con- 
demns transcendental pretensions and ex- 
aggeration. 

Dr. Chalmers was not sufficiently ac- 
quainted with modern thought to render 
any criticisms of his on the schools of 
Germany of permanent value. That he 
elicited from Mr. Carlyle this expression 
of agreement with his estimate of the 
transcendentalists will perhaps prove the 
most valuable result of his elaborate pa- 
per on Morell’s work. 

In the same article Chalmers thus 
speaks of Humboldt’s “ Kosmos:” “ On 
reading his treatise we could not help be- 
ing struck with the total absence of any 
allusion to the world’s Author; but what 
we feel most of all was his own explana- 
tion or apology for it, ‘the wholly objec- 
tive tendency of his disposition”... 
Ali look back with generous and just in- 
dignation to the decretals of that ecclesias- 
tical council which compelled Galileo to 
renounce the true philosophy. We have 
scarcely less patience for those decretals 
of the metaphysical school, which, acting 
with the spell of its authority on such a 
mind as that of Humboldt, should have 
deceived him into the notion that the true 
theology is beyond the reach of his attain- 
ment; or that he stands hopelessly and 
forever debarred from the apprehension 
of that God, over the glories of whose 
creation he so luxuriates, and this because 
nature has withheld from him all talent 
and tendency for the subjective.” 

Again, speaking of Mr. Carlyle himself, 
he says “ He is the champion of German- 
ism, not in its letter but in its spirit. We 
could not, he himself could not, point to 
one of its dogmata as having aught to do 
with the inspiration which animates him, 
and which he has given forth in such 
marvellous volumes to the world. Could 
he, for example, tell us what the Arti- 
cles are, and whether. to be found in the 
Confessions of Schelling, or Hegel, or 
Fichte, or even Kant, which have caused 
the fire to burn within him? They are 
not creeds, but men, who are the objects 
of his idolatry, which, under the name of 
Hero Worship, he renders alike to those 
of most opposite opinions — as to Luther, 
and Knox, and Cromwell on the one hand, 
or, with equal veneration, to the lofty po- 
ets and Transcendentalists of Germany 
upon the other. He is a lover of earnest- 
ness more than a lover of truth; and it 
would not be our counteractive at least, to 
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urge that he should be a lover of truth 
more than a lover of earnestness. We 
should rather say that both are best.” 

The other matter to which Carlyle 
alludes at the end of his letter is the 
views enunciated by Chalmers in refer- 
ence to his proposed West Port Mission. 
He had selected one of the worst and 
most degraded loealities in Edinburgh for 
putting in practice the principles which he 
so long advocated for serritorial work, 
bringing education, social influence, and 
the gospel of Christ to bear within a defi- 
nite area. He condemned all promiscu- 
ous charity, free education, and similar 
methods tending to pauperize rather than 
elevate the people. Something, however 
little, must be paid by the poorest for the 
education of their children, believing that 
if the education imparted was really valu- 
able, the poor would not only appreciate 
the benefit, hut be morally elevated in 
being called on to contribute to its sup- 
port. These views were embodied in four 
lectures which he delivered in Edinburgh, 
and it is probably to them that Carlyle 
alludes. It is interesting to remember 
that Chalmers’s theory was magnificentl 
successful when practically applied. 
School and church, and wise personal in- 
fluences went hand in hand. The West 
Port population, from being perhaps the 
most degraded in the city, manifested the 
symptoms of an extraordinary change. 
When the work began, the number at- 
tending all places of worship did not ex- 
ceed one-eighth of the population — of 
children capable of education, three- 
fourths-were not at school — and the dis- 
trict was on Saturday nights and Sun- 
days a scene of drunkenness and riot. 
In two years after Chalmers began his 
work, “three hundred sittings in the new 
church were taken, one hundred persons 
from the district partook of communion, 
of whom there were cighty (many ad- 
vanced in years) who had never commu- 
nicated in their lives before, or so long 
ago that they had long forgotten the na- 
ture of the ordinance.” As regards cdu- 
cation, “the ratio was reversed, three- 
fourths were now at school. In five years 
afterwards there was not a child in the 
district who was known not to be at 
school.” The very outward appearance 
of the locality was changed, as witnessed 
to by increased cleanliness and the com- 
parative quiet which reigned on Saturdays 
and Sundays. 

Two months after the receipt of Mr. 
Carlyle’s letter, Chalmers and he met for 
the last time, and that their conversation 
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then turned on the subject of their corre- 
spondence is evident from the following 
interesting notice in Dr. Chalmers’s diary, 
“ Friday, 14th May, 1847... . We took 
a cab to Carlyle’s house at Chelsea... . 
He came down in a minute or two. A 
strong-featured man and of strong sense. 
. . . The points on which I was most in- 
terested were his approval of my territo- 
rial system, and his eulogy on direct 
thinking, to the utter disparagement of 
those speculative philosophers who are 
constantly thinking upon thinking.” 
EDITOR. 


From St. James’s Gazette. 
BURMESE BELLS. 


“Tuts Bell is made by Koo-Na-Lin- 
Gala, the Priest —— and weight 600 
viss. No one body design to destroy 
this bell. Maulmain, March 30th, 1855. 
He who destroyed to this Bell, they must 
be in the great Heell, and unable to com- 
ing out.” This inscription runs round 
the rim of the great bell at the Kyaik- 
Than-Lan Pagoda at Moulmein. It is 
hardly a fiftieth part of the weight of the 
Maha Ganda at Rangoon ; which, in turn, 
is a great deal smaller than the huge mon- 
ster at Mengoon, near Mandalay; but it 
is noticeable as being the only bell in 
Burma, as far as I am aware, which has 
an English inscription on it. The cir- 
cumstance is scarcely to be considered in 
the light of a compliment, for the bell has 
not the character of exceptional sanctity ; 
and there is a lengthy Pali inscription on 
the upper part giving further particulars 
and commending the pious donors to the 
safe keeping of the five thousand ats 
who guard the faith; the guardian nats 
of the universe; the za/¢s of the earth, 
the air, the forest, and the city; and there 
is nothing whatever in the shape of men- 
aces to such as may have evil designs on 
the bell. But Koo-Na-Lin-Gala, the 
priest, no doubt thought this English ad- 
dition very necessary and by no means 
unwarranted ; for only three years before, 
after the conclusion of the second Bur- 
mese war, in 1852, the British troops had 
tried to carry off the sacred Shway 
Dagohn bell, and had gone the length of 
getting iton board aship. Unfortunately 
the vessel turned over, and Maha Ganda 
was capsized into the mud at the bottom 
of the Rangoon River. The good mendi- 
cant, therefore, who superintended the 
‘casting of the bell for the Moulmein 
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Payah doubtless thought that none but 
the utmost terrors would serve to scare 
off the sacrilegious Briton. There are 
many hells, according to those learned in 
Buddhistic theology. There are four 
states of punishment for the wicked, of 
which the general term hell denotes the 
worst; but there are many divisions in 
the one great Bohng, and of these the 
worst is Nga-Yeh, the great hell, ordina- 
rily reserved for parricides, assaulters of 
an ascetic, or railers atthe Buddha. Art- 
ists with a taste for the hideous have 
adorned the walls and roofs of the pas- 
sages up to the Shway Dagohn Pagoda 
with pictures of the horrors which await 
the victims in this inferno, and it is with 
punishment here that all who may have 
evil designs on the Moulmein bell are 
threatened. The fiery monk may rest 
happy. The bell has hung unmolested 
from the big crossbar, resting on two 
huge teak uprights, and will doubtless 
long remain safe on the somewhat cramped 
platform at the end of the Toung Ngyo 
range. 

The love of bells in Burma is somewhat 
remarkable. Every large pagoda has 
some dozens of them, of all sizes, hanging 
round the skirts of the zaydee, image- 
houses, and zayats. One or two were put 
up with the building itself; others have 
been added at various times by the reli- 
gious. Most of them have fon Pali 
inscriptions on them recording the praises 
of the Lord and the aspirations of the 
giver. Here and there are a few with 
Burmese dedications, presented by poor, 
simple jungle people, the monks in whose 
district did not know Pali, or had the 
grace to say they were not learned enough 
to write an original composition in that 
language. Every Burman has learned a 
certain number of Pali formulz, to enable 
him to worship at the pagoda; but few 
even of the most renowned Tsadaus 
have anything like a thorough knowledge 
of the sacred language. ence, when 
there is a modest monk in the Kyoung, 
the simple cultivators have to fall back on 
their own vernacular, and produce plaiu- 
tive appeals like the following: “ This 
bell was made with great care and much 
expense, and is presented by Moung 
Tsan Yah, of the hamlet of Nga-Pay-Oh, 
in the township of Maoobin, and Mahmah 
Gyee his wife, who seek refuge in the 
boundless mercy of the pitiful Buddha, in 
the majesty of the eternal Law, and in the 
venerable Assembly, the three gems. 
They visit the precious things faithfully 
on the appointed days. pplaud, ye 
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pious. They humbly strive to gain for 
themselves merit. May the good Nats 
who guard the forest and the field look 
smilingly on them, and guard the poor 
man’s crops. May the Nats who dwellin 
the air and the earth defend from evil 
things the two fat bullocks which plough 
the fields. May the guardian Nats of 
the house and the city keep from harm 
Chit Oo, their son, and little Mah Mee, 
their darling daughter. And may the 
merit of this offering be halved with their 
children. May the excellent Lord pity 
them; the good Spirits smile on them; 
the holy Assembly receive them. So 
shall Moung Tsan Yah and Mah Mah 
Gyee gain much merit and rejoice in 
presenting this bell. Weight seventy-five 
viss.” 

Such dedications are found here and 
there, but they are not common; for half 
the honor of presenting the bell is lost if 
the common crowd can read what is writ- 
ten on it: and doubtless Moung Chit Oo, 
when he has been to an English school 
and has got a place under government, 
will be rather ashamed of the quaint hu- 
mility of his father’s offering. The bells 
are not intended to summon worshippers 
to their devotions. There is no necessity 
for such a call. Every man is responsible 
to himself only for his religious state: no 
one else has anything directly to do with 
him, or can give him any help. The 
monks themselves are little a 
If a 


with the spiritual state of the laity. 
man is to attain a favorable change in a 
succeeding existence, it must be by his 


own exertions. He knows the special 
“ duty days ”” —the new moon, the eighth 
of the waxing, the full moon, and the 
eighth of the waning. On these days and 
on the special feast-days he goes to gain 
kutho for himself and better his chance 
for a new transincorporation, as the Bur- 
man idea of metempsychosis renders the 
old notion of transmigration of souls. If 
he is a fond man, he perhaps parcels out 
the merit acquired by his devotions among 
those members of his family or friends 
who have not been to the pagoda. The 
use of the bells is to direct attention to 
the fact of the lauds of Buddha having 
been gone through. The worshipper, 
when he has finished, goes to one of the 
bells and strikes it three times, to bring 
to the notice of the nats and the four 
worlds what he has been doing. There 
are always a number of deer’s antlers and 
billets of wood lying near the bell for this 
purpose. None of them have clappers, 
and metal is never used to strike them. 
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The Burmese have no objections whatever 
to a foreigner sounding the bell: they, 
indeeed, rather like it; for the more 
clangor there is the more likely the nats 
are to observe their piety. Most of the 
bells have a fine tone, and a flick with the 
finger is sufficient to cause a vibration 
through the whole ninety-five thousand 
pounds of metal in Maha Ganda. What 
sound the Mengoon bell, second only in 
size to that presented by the empress 
Catherine to Moscow, is capable of, will 
never probably, be known; for the sup- 
ports have given way, and half of the rim 
rests on the _— But, as Colonel Yule 
says, it would have at any time required a 
battering-ram to bring out its music. 

Besides those hung round the precincts 
of the pagoda, the AZee, or umbrella, on 
the top of the edifice is always hung with 
a multitude of bells. Those on the more 
sacred shrines are very often entirely 
gold or silver. Several on the Shway 
Dagohn at Rangoon are of gold, studded 
with precious stones, and are worth many 
hundred pounds apiece. These of course 
are furnished with tongues; and the 
slightest breeze causes a constant harmo- 
nious tinkling, dear to the worshipper’s 
heart. The object of these bells is iden- 
tical with that of those below on the plat- 
form—to attract the attention of the 
good spirits in Tawadeintha and other 
abodes of the nats on Mount Meru. 

The mode of casting the bells is of the 
most primitive possible character. A 
mould of clay is formed to represent the 
inside. This is covered with beeswax to 
the required thickness of the metal; and 
over this again is placed a heavy layer of 
clay mixed with chopped paddy-straw. 
Through this outer covering are a number 
of funnel holes in parallel rings, at dis- 
tances of six or nine inches; and through 
these the molten metal is poured in, melt- 
ing and taking the place of the beeswax, 
which flows out at the bottom. Straws 
inserted through the clay Iet out the air 
and steam. And thus the bell is formed 
in a series of rings one above the other. 
The copper and tin are melted together in 
little open-air furnaces round about, and 
the crucibles are carried in little wicker 
baskets. Large bells usually are made in 
a pit dug in the ground. The metal im- 
ages of Buddha for the pagodas are cast 
in a similar way. When the mass has 
cooled, the outside is polished, and any 
flaws there may be are patched up. Then 
the inscription is put on, and the bell is 
solemnly dedicated. The casting is made 
quite as much a religious ceremony as it 
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used to be in the Middle Ages in Eu- 
rope. The whole district gathers to see 
the operation. Songs are sungand bands 
clash and play while the actual casting 
goes on; and sometimes the vast mul- 
titude is wrought up to such a state of 
enthusiasm that women and children 
throw in their necklaces and gold and sil- 
ver bangles. Traces of these are to be 
seen in the inside of many bells. The 
workmen sometimes, in the case of large 
bells, try to strengthen them by twisting 
iron chains round the inner mould in the 
midst of the beeswax. Such a chain ca- 
ble is distinctly to be seen in the great 
ninety-ton Mengoon bell. Since the 
“Great Monarch” of Moscow became a 
chapel, this is actually the biggest bell in 
the world. The shape of Burmese bells 
is not handsome. They come straight 
down to the mouth like a barrel — not ex- 
panding at the rim, like those of European 
make. In this respect, therefore, the re- 
semblance of pagodas to bells does not 
hold good with respect to those of Bur- 
mese make. But their tone is magnifi- 
cent, and they are reserved for pagodas. 
A Burman never has a bell in his house ; 
and it would, in fact, be no use to him 
there if he hadit. Englishmen do not use 
them, either, in the East; and throughout 
Burma the bell is only used for sacred pur- 
poses. SHWAY YOE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
UP-STAIRS IN WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


WE are so accustomed to the fact that 
little or nothing remains of most English 
abbeys except the church that we say 
“abbey” when we mean “church” in a 
great many cases. As a good deal re- 
mains of the conventual buildings of 
Westminster Abbey, there is nothing ex- 
traordinary in going up-stairs or down- 
stairs or in the abbot’s chamber. But 
such ups and downs within the church it- 
self strike the visitor as somewhat strange. 
He does not know, or has no means of 
knowing, that there are in some places at 
least two stories above the ground floor, 
that above some of the chapels are hang- 
ing chantries, miniature churches in them- 
selves, and long-drawn aisles full of 
strange monuments. None of these nooks 
are shown to the public. It would be im- 
possible to show them to more than a very 
few visitors atatime. The stairs are not 
only narrow and dark, but fragile in some 
cases, and when you reach at length the 
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upper floor you often find it a very irregu- 
lar surface on the top of the groining, 
without any railing to prevent you from 
falling into the nave or choir below. Nor 
is it altogether worth the trouble involved 
in ascending, for people do not always 
care to get behind the scenes and be made 
acquainted with the seamy side of what 
they only know as the perfection of beauty 
and order. The most lovely buildings in 
the world have their uncomely parts, and 
Westminster Abbey is no exception to 
the rule. The strange thing about visit- 
ing the triforium is the difficulty of recog- 
nizing the antiquity, the historical associa- 
tion, the absolute value of every heap of 
dusty rubbish which has accumulated 
there in the course of centuries. Here,a 
bundle of pieces of broken boarding are 
the canopy of some great king’s tomb re- 
moved to make way for the burial of a 
greater. There, a heap of broken stones 
are fragments of the monuments and chan- 
tries destroyed as idolatrous in fanatical 
times. A confused collection in a corner of 
carved and gilded scraps of plaster or wood 
represents the pomp of heraldic ornament 
at the funeral de duke ora general. Noth- 
ing is lost that has once found its way into 
the church; and the storehouse has am- 
ple room for everything worth preserving, 
as well as for much that has ceased to 
interest the people of this generation. 

The ascent is made by various flights 
of stairs. One of these opens on the east 
aisle of the cloister, close to the entrance 
of the Chapter-house. When the ancient 
church of the Confessor was superseded 
by the more magnificent building of Henry 
III., the cloisters, though they abutted on 
the new ground-plan of the western aisle 
of the south transept, were not removed, 
and the Poets’ Corner is thus defrauded 
of its full proportions. The cloister is 
much lower than the aisle would have 
been in its place; and over it is the muni- 
ment room, with its iron-bound coffers. 
The triforium is another flight above, and 
the winding stair is steep, slippery, and 
dark. When at length we stand on the 
red-brick pavement and look around, we 
are surprised to observe the great size of 
the chamber which intervenes between 
the top of the vaulting below and the tim- 
bers of the roof above. Nothing gives a 
better idea of the vastness of a building 
than to see the greatness of its minor 
parts. The pavement, which only dates 
from the time of Wren, becomes more ir- 
regular as we turn into the triforium of 
the nave. It conceals the “pockets ” of 
the vaulting, receptacles probably filled 
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with fragments of the statues and altars 
displaced at the Reformation. At the 
further end, in the south tower over the 
Abbot’s Chapel or baptistery, the floor 
was of wood. On its being removed, the 
remains of Torregiano’s images in terra- 
cotta, for the decoration of the altar in 
Henry VII.’s Chapel, were found. They 
indicate rather than prove the magnifi- 
cence of the whole structure; but are 
broken into such minute pieces that the 
united efforts of several antiquaries have 
so far failed to make up a single complete 
figure. Among them is the “torso” of a 
splendidly modelled statue of the dead 
Saviour, and beautiful are the feet of the 
angels of the canopy. This altar, which 
was engraved by Sandford as the monu- 
ment of Edward VI., was destroyed in 
1643 by one Sir Robert Harlow, who 
deserves to go down to posterity with 
Erostratus and Lloyd. Some portions, 
identified at Oxford among the Arundel 
marbles by Mr. Middleton, have been 
recently restored to their place, but it is 
to be feared that the terra-cotta fragments 
in the triforium are beyond repair. The 
chamber over the vaulting of the Abbot’s 
Chapel, in which they were found, was 
that occupied, it is said, by Bradshaw, 
president of the High Court of Justice 
which condemned Charles I. The Dean- 
ery, with which by a separate staircase 
this part of the triforium communicates, 
was granted to Bradshaw, who died in it 
in 1659. Constant tradition avers that he 
actually died in this very room, a room 
which certainly was at some period used 
as a lodging, for it contains a fireplace of 
late perpendicular work. Hence, along 
the triforium his restless spirit walks on 
the nights of the 30th January and the 
22nd November; and in truth a more 
ghastly-looking corner than this it would 
be difficult to imagine. Little cherubs 
peep out here and there from behind the 
marble pancakes removed from the monu- 
ment below of Admiral Tyrrell. Close by 
are two wooden obelisks removed in 1775 
from the entrance to the choir, where, ac- 
cording to Dart’s view, they stood on the 
summit of a pair of tall classical gate- 
posts. A label on one of them attributes 
the carving to Gibbons, but this ascrip- 
tion is more than doubtful. 

In those parts of the triforium which 
are over the apsidal chapels some curious 
collections have been formed. A _ but- 
tress of Henry VII.’s Chapel long con- 
cealed a window here, and in it have been 
found some panels of the original glazing 
of the thirteenth century, being among 
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the most ancient and complete examples 
of the kind left. They are very different 
from most of the modern glass. The 
delicacy of the design, the moderation in 
the use of color, and the evident desire to 
admit as much light as possible, are all 
qualities which our glass painters, with a 
few exceptions, do not care to seck after. 
In another recess is a ghastly cast in white 
plaster of the leaden coffin of Henry, 
Prince of Wales, the eldest son of James I. 
Ina third are the remains of the old pulpit 
which used to stand in the nave, with its 
sounding-board and some exquisite carv- 
ing. Further on are the very similar pan- 
els of carving which adorned the organ 
pipes, and some portions of marble 
statues and tablets. One of these last 
seems never to have been put up. Per- 
haps the fees were refused. On the beams 
above are placed in two long rows the 
helmets used at various times in the her- 
aldic decoration of funerals. There are 
probably as many as seventy of them, but 
not one of any great value or beauty. 
Among other relics are two marble slabs 
long packed up ina box. They are beau- 
tifully carved in the late Italian style 
which Horace Walpole admired so much, 
and are clearly of his time or a very little 
earlier. On one is the head of St. Mary 
the Virgin, and on the other that of the 
Saviour. There are many points about 
them unsuitable for the decosution of a 
Protestant church, and so tradition or 
some wiseacre assigns them to a destroyed 
or unfinished monument of Anne of 
Cleves. But a glance at what does re- 
main of her tomb in the choir below is 
sufficient to set that part of the question 
at rest. Near the marbles is a relic both 
of more interest and of less doubtful ante- 
cedents. Bundled up in two or three fag- 
gots are the venerable railings of the 
tomb of Edward I. How it comes to pass 
that in this “restoring” age they are not 
set up again in their proper place it would 
be hard to say. But architects are fond 
of a kind of restoration which consists of 
the evolution from their own inner con- 
sciousness of a conception of whata thing 
ought to have been, and are apt to neg- 
lect such a piece of evidence as this as to 
what it was. With regard to these rail- 
ings, however, there is not any manner of 
doubt whatsoever, for they are figured by 
Dart in their proper place. Dean Stanley 
tells us that in 1764 the mob broke in 
during the funeral of Pulteney, Earl of 
Bath, and that the gentlemen who at- 
tended his body to the tomb in the Islip 
Chapel, opposite, tore down the canopy 
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of Edward’s tomb, and defended them- 
selves with “the broken rafters.” It 
may be so; but these iron spears, each 
tipped with its fleur-de-lis, would form 
much more obviously appropriate weap- 
ons on such an occasion. The “wooden 
hatch put up by Feckenham at the head 
of the stairs” has been restored, but not 
the beautiful rails. From the northern 
side of the triforium a fine view is ob- 
tained into the Poets’ Corner and the 
muniment room, with its great chests and 
coffers, erroneously described by Scott as 
being in the triforium itself. Butin the 
upper story is a quadrant-shaped cope- 
chest and other vast chests for vestments, 
interesting in themselves, but not so 
splendidly locked and barred and clasped 
as the boxes in the muniment room be- 
low. 

Another interesting place up-stairs is 
the Chantry or Chapel of Henry V. It is 
a kind of gallery over the headless effigy 
so familiar at the end of the Confessor’s 
Chapel. We are accustomed to admire 
the swans and antelopes and the curious 
scenes from the king’s life which are 
carved on the high screen under which 
we pass on the way into the Chapel of 
Henry VII., without remembering that it 
conceals one of the most elaborate little 
It 


buildings of that age now remaining. 
is raised so high that people far down in 
the nave must have been able to see the 
daily elevation of the host, and with a 
certain felicity, leading as it does to the 
Lady Chapel, was dedicated to the An- 


nunciation. Some ingenious person has 
discovered that the western side of the 
screen, with its tall staircase towers, 
forms the letter H, the initial of Henry’s 
name, and unfortunately some still more 
ingenious person has discovered that the 
helmet on the crossbeam is not that in 
which the king fought at Agincourt, but 
one specially ordered by the undertakers 
for the funeral. It is more solid, but 
scarcely more important, in truth, than 
the threescore and ten we saw in the 
triforium. When we climb into a neigh- 
boring chantry, that of Abbot Islip, we 
find it filled with still more singular 
funeral monuments. The waxworks are 
no longer shown to the public, yet they 
are worth seeing, and are probably the 
most vivid likenesses remaining of the 
few personages they represent. Dean 
Stanley strangely observes that “ they 
were even highly esteemed as works of 
art.” No doubt they were. It is unques- 
tionable that the figure of Chatham, with 
his keen eyes, his bushy eyebrows — fea- 





tures both lost in ordinary sculpture — 
his great nose, his commanding attitude, 
is brought more distinctly before the mind 
by a sight of this wendetally speaking 
elligy. Did Macaulay ever see little Wil- 
liam of Orange standing on a cushion be- 
side his tall, stout wife, and observe the 
intensely real look of the slight figure, and 
the worn yet vivacious face? Certainly 
these figures were the work of no mean 
master, and if the Duchess of Richmond 
and her dead son, lying in state, are not 
so good, it is rather because the subjects 
were not equal to the art than because the 
art failed to do them justice. Even the 
comparatively faded figure of Charles II., 
which faces the spectator as he enters 
the chantry, is startling with its appear- 
ance of reality. 


From The Pal) Mall Gazette. 
THE DESTRUCTION OF SMALL BIRDS ON 
THE CONTINENT. 


Many Englishmen will learn with con- 
siderable satisfaction that a strong feeling 
is being stirred abroad against the wanton 
massacre of small birds. As long as the 
birds are netted and shot to a perfectly 
unlimited extent in France and Italy on 
their way to and from their winter quar- 
ters, our own measures for their preserva- 
tion cannot prevent their diminution even 
in this country, and the case is of course 
much worse with countries like Austria 
and Germany. 

According to two articles just published 
in the Cologne Gazette, which are obvi- 
ously written by some one well acquainted 
with the south of France, the destruction 
of the small birds is pursued at all times 
of the year in the most wholesale and 
barbarous manner. The two seasons in 
which shooting licenses are granted are, 
in the north of France, from the be- 
ginning of Angust to about the end of 
January; in the south, from the middle 
of August to the same date —a license 
costing about 23s. But no license is re- 
quired for shooting in small private en- 
closures, surrounded by a wall—that is, 
in the vast mass of ordinary gardens; 
and here it is that, in the absence of 
larger game, small birds are trapped and 
shot without let or hindrance all the year 
round. The use of nets in these enclos- 
ures is indeed forbidden, but as no garde 
champétre can enter them without a spe- 
cial order the prohibition has little or no 
effect. In the south of France autumn 
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is the chief time for a general massacre 
of birds of passage, but when spring 
comes and the travellers are flying nort 

again, they are shot down in numbers as 
they gain the French coasts from the 
Mediterranean. Among other ingenious 
artifices for the destruction of small birds 
the system known as the Jose will hold 
its own for deliberate ingenuity. Itisa 
sort of hut about five yards square, half 
hidden in the ground, and when possible 
surrounded by evergreen shrubs. One 
side is made of wooden planks in which 
holes are punched for shooting through. 
This hut is built at a few yards’ distance 
from a group of fir-trees, or, in default of 
these, posts stuck in the ground with dry 
branches fastened to the top (cémeous is 
the Provencal term) to wave in the air; 
and under the branches a number of little 
cages containing decoy birds are hung. 
Most of the latter have had their eyes 
put out, especially songsters such as 
finches, linnets, etc., which otherwise 
would be too timid to sing amid their 
strange surroundings. The poor, blind 
things pour forth their song to the rays 
of the rising sun, which they feel but 
cannot see, and attract their fellows from 
the neighboring woods. These blinded 
birds are to be had in hundreds at any 
bird-fancier’s in the south of France at 
from two to five francs apiece. Some 
postes have only a dozen or so decoy birds 
to do the work, but others have hundreds, 
rich owners sometimes spending two to 
three thousand francs a year in their 
purchase and keep. At sunrise such 
“sportsmen” arrange themselves com- 
fortably, we are told, at their Jostes, with 
rugs, a sofa, a stove sometimes if the air 
is chilly, and apparatus for making coffee. 
Frequently ladies who delight in the pas- 
time are of the party. The cages are 
hung up, and the birds begin their song. 
The gun muzzles appear at the apertures 
of the hut, and as soon as a bird is seen 
on the top of the cémeous drawn clear 
against the morning sky down he goes, of 
whatever species he may be. The shoot- 
ing goes on till nine or ten o’clock. If 
a “sportsmen” are at work twenty 
to thirty birds are sometimes brought 
down at avolley. Good Jostes yield in 
the best season often from two hundred 
to three hundred birds a day, of every 
sort —thrushes, nightingales, linnets, 
woodpeckers, yellowhammers, blackbirds, 
robins, crossbills, fieldfares, and larks. 
Large and small are all shot down alike; 
the sweetest singers are not spared, for 
all without exception are eaten. Nor is 





the Aoste the only expedient for getting 
within shot of the small birds. The aga- 
choun is a tower, or sort of wooden scaf- 
folding with a little platform on the top, 
from which flights of birds can be seen 
and fired at as they pass; but there is an 
element of uncertainty about this, and it 
is more fatiguing than the Joste, and 
hence less popular. 

The numbers of birds that are netted 
are perhaps even greater than of those 
which are shot. Thrushes and nightin- 
gales are caught by hundreds in the éesa, 
a sort of net which is spread along the 
sides of narrow, well-wooded lanes, and 
in combination with the inevitable decoy 
birds proves extraordinarily effective. 
The means of destruction are so varied 
and ingenious that it is only wonderful 
that there are any small birds left. The 
comparative absence of bird life which 
strikes a traveller in the south of Europe 
so disagreeably needs, at all events, no 
further explanation. Swallows alone have 
been tolerably exempt from persecution ; 
not because they are less esteemed by the 
jaded palates of the south, but because 
of the extreme difficulty of shooting them. 
Powder in France is so dear that a swal- 
low is literally not worth powder and shot. 
They might, indeed, be netted; but this 
is forbidden in their case by law. M. 
Guibert, councillor general of the depart- 
ment of Vaucluse, did, indeed, get this 
prohibition annulled for a time, by way of 
doing his electors a good turn; but peo- 
ple soon found themselves threatened 
with a perfect plague of gnats and mos- 
quitoes, and the law was re-established — 
not, however, before many thousands of 
swallows had been taken by the marshy 
Rhone banks. Very similar has been the 
experience of Switzerland, where swal- 
lows are now protected — almost too late, 
however, to repair the mischief that has 
been done—by heavy fines. In Italy 
they are still fair game. The great de- 
velopment of steam traffic of late years 
has, by facilitating the export of small 
birds, greatly increased the slaughter. 
Steamers cruising to all parts of the 
Mediterranean never fail to carry baskets 
of small birds, killed all over France, 
which always find a ready market. The 
injury thus done to agriculture is, how- 
ever, making itself felt. Farmers find it 
more and more difficult to contend with 
the grubs and insects which the small 
birds would have devoured. Luckily such 
destruction as is carried on in the south 
of France is an injury to the pocket as 
well as to sentiment, and before long we 
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may expect to sce the “ practical people ” 
range themselves on the side of the sen- 
timentalists. We only hope that they 
will not wait till it is too late. 


From The Pal! Mall Gazette. 
UNTRODDEN WAYS. 


At the end of the marshes lies the 
shingle, beyond which we catch a sight of 
the grey sea moving quietly to and fro, 
and heaving in long low lines of uniform 
dulness below the beach; big steamers 
occasionally loom along through the grey- 
ness, disappearing round the point where 
stands the lighthouse, as if they were sud- 
denly swallowed up. The curious way in 
which the shingle undulates, while it is 
all of one uniform color, prepares the way 
for all sorts of surprises, and when least 
expected we sce most, for the little hol- 
lows and bush-crowned ridges contain 
specimens of nearly all our English sea- 
bred birds. It is impossible to walk any 
distance on the shingle without the assist- 
ance of the flat wooden boards, with 
leather straps, through which the feet are 
thrust, which are called backstays, and 
that effectually prevent the sinking in 
among the stones that is so fatiguing; 
but with these it is easy work, and after a 
little practice we grew quite expert. It is 
evident that at one time the sea was all 
over the shingle, and two or three times 
during the last thirty years it has broken 
through the sea wall and flooded the 
place, coming even into the little town it- 
self, where the inhabitants had at one 
time three feet of water in their lower 
rooms ; but the sea wall was soon repaired 
with mud and stones, and the thickly 
growing nettles and thistles along the top 
thereof seem to flourish mightily, and to 
indicate that there have been no floods 
for some little time. And, indeed, there 
is a wonderful amount of struggling vege- 
tation all over the shingle. To the left is 
an almost submerged forest of holly-trees 
that have made a gallant struggle for 
existence under most adverse circum- 
stances, for successive layers of shingle 
have almost conquered it, and the people 
also have used it badly, taking its branches 
for firewood whenever they had the op- 
—, There is a legend that a 
heronry once existed there, and as it is 
still called the Black Forest, the name 
seems to point out that it once was of 
still greater extent than it is at present. 
Occasional round bushes of holly are to 





be found on the right, too, where we dis- 
covered several linnets’ nests; some 
empty, some with four wide-mouthed 
fledglings in, and some with the eggs still 
unhatched—the nests themselves bein 
lined with wool stolen from the backs o 
the sheep away in the marshes, and 
formed outside of moss and sticks, and 
wonderfully matching in color the bush 
itself, where the white, close-growing 
blossom seems to foretell a bountiful har- ' 
vest of berries for the coming winter. , 
Out of the stones themselves, and seem- 
ingly without an atom of earth on which 
they can support existence, spring num- 
berless foxgloves, sea-pinks, a small white 
flower, and the foliage of the yellow 
horned poppy. 

There is a long bank of shingle washed 
up by the sea, called the “ Full,” that is 
sometimes levelled by what the natives 
call a “raking tide,” but is soon washed 
back again. Here most of the birds 
breed, but any one not accustomed to the 
place might go there time after time and 
come back empty-handed, so well does 
Nature keep her children’s secrets, and 
so ably are her children taught innocent 
wiles and disguises wherewith to protect 
themselves and their habitations. A 
stranger may walk for days on the shin- 
gle and discover nothing, should he not 

e either accustomed to the birds’ ways 
or habits, or should he be unaccompa- 
nied by a dog used to the beach, and 
to the finding of the nests that are 
in every corner of the shingle. We 
were fortunate enough to discover the 
existence of a dog who was certainly one 
of the cleverest animals we ever saw — 
we say was, for alas! she is no more, 
somebody having poisoned ‘her — by acci- 
dent, let us hope — since our expedition ; 
but with Flo all the secrets of the place 
were opened to us. She was a little black- 
and-tan creature, as sharp as a needle, 
and really had no education for the work, 
as she developed the faculty of finding the 
eggs, one afternoon when taking a walk 
with her master, who is a great authority 
on the ways and manners of the local 
birds. Flo looked on sagaciously when 
her master found the first nest, and, after 
sniffing at the place for a few moments, 
she went off on her own account and soon 
found another nest, where she waited un- 
til her master came up, after which off 
she went again, to be once more success- 
ful. After this she could never be kept 
away from the beach; and with her help 
as many as eighty eggs have been found 
in a mile and a half of the shingle, for 
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once one nest was found she would be off 
again, sniffing the air for a minute and 
then going straight as a liné to the nest 
her sense of scent had discovered for her. 
Often she would keep at this until almost 
too tired to run home, and sometimes she 
would have to be carried back to the vil- 
lage after her expeditions ; and once when 
the sun shone down fiercely on the shingle, 
and made the stones so hot as to be very 
nearly unbearable, shé came creeping up 
to her master, and almost asked to be 
taken up, when he discovered that her 
poor little feet were all blistered and sore 
with the heat, and she could do no more. 
There is at times a great deal of cours- 
ing after the numerous hares that abound 
there, but although celebrated dogs have 
been brought down from all parts to show 
their prowess on the shingle, they have all 
had to retire ignominiously; for none, 
save those dogs that are used to it, can 
face the terrible work of coursing over 
the pebbles. We went without Flo on 
our first visit, but without her we found 
very little; and although we knew that 
the birds must build there, from the way 
in which they were flying, we only discov- 
ered the very commonest nests possible. 
The first birds we noticed were the grace- 
ful lesser terns, or sea-swallows — lovely 
pearl-grey birds, with long wings — rising 
in clouds from the shingle, and floating, 
now near, now far off, uttering their curi- 
ous sharp short cry, that earns for them 
the local name of “kips.” As we came 
nearer to the place from whence we saw 
them rise, they came close to us, swoop- 
ing down, and making sudden, savage 
little pecks with their sharp bills ; and as 
we involuntarily ducked our heads to 
avoid them, we felt the wind from their 
wings as they swept just past us, return- 
ing over and over again, as if they wished 
to drive us away from the place; but we 
stood still and waited by the side of one 
of the many little ponds of water that are 
dotted about the shingle, hoping in time 
to see the nests themselves. But the 
birds would not settle down: they darted 
head first into the pool, scattering the 
water over their backs like a shower of 
jewels ; then they rose again, screaming 
and darting at us, finally subsiding on the 
water, from which they watched us warily. 
Then some of the greater terns joined 
them, and once more they flew about, 
finally joining all their forces to follow after 
and ignominiously rout a great grey gull 
that wished to come near them and join 
their party. Presently we noticed a cou- 
ple of the lesser terns with something in 
their beaks, evidently coming back to 





their young families after a foraging ex- 
pedition out among the ponds ; and so, 
notwithstanding the assurance of a local 
genius who accompanied us on that occa- 
sion that they did not breed there, we 
were now convinced they did, and so con- 
tinued our search. We marked the parent 
birds down, as they darted past and 
seemed to alight on the part of the beach 
where the shingle ran in parallel ridges, 
on the highest part of which tufts of 
brown grass, stunted clumps of broom, 
and small Scotch briar roses grew; but 
when we came up to the place they had 
risen again, and did nothing except fly 
round and round us, darting hither and 
thither, and calling to the rest of the 
birds, who having satisfactorily disposed 
of the gull came back again and tried to 
do the same to us; but we refused to be 
driven away. And yet, although we 
searched in every possible corner, we 
only found the nest of a tit-lark, built on 
the ground in the middle of a rosebush 
that was full of the small, sweet-scented, 
pink-tipped blossoms, and had four of the 
tiny eggs in, deep brown at the top and 
shading down to the point to a lighter 
color, where the deeper shade is indicated 
by minute dots on a pale ground. 

While we were examining this, the 
terns seemed to become resigned to the 
inevitable and made off; and as it began 
to get ‘late, and the bitter salt wind 
seemed to penetrate to our bones in a 
most searching manner, we thought we 
would follow their example and go away 
too, when just at our feet, in a slightly de- 
pressed hole in the shingle, we discov- 
ered, to our intense joy, three dark brown 
eggs, blotched and spotted with a yet 
darker brown, all laid side by side any- 
how, on a few tiny morsels of trodden- 
down blades of grass, where a greater 
tern had formed his nursery. We took 
them, with grateful joy, and showed them 
to our companion as a proof that we were 
right in our surmise that the shingle was 
the home of the birds, but he only smiled 
grimly, and remarked that he saw so 
many birds about that he took no account 
of them, and as long as the birds were 
there, he did not see that it mattered 
much how they came there; after which 
he woke up more, and told us, if we were 
determined to find the “nesteses,” as he 
called them, we had better make up our 
minds to look out for Flo, as she would 
find fifty in the time we should take to 
find one—a piece of advice we acted 
upon, and made an appointment with Flo 
and Flo’s master for the very early part 
of the next morning. 
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From The Saturday Review. 
A CONGRESS OF DOMESTIC ECONOMISTS. 


IF the world could be saved by the mul- 
titude of congresses, no period would 
seem more hopeful than the present. The 
friends of social science, not content with 
their usual performances in autumn, are 
having a kind of by-day at the Albert 
Hall. Here ladies, a few clergyman, and 
Sir Henry Cole discuss the best manner 
of teaching the orphan girl to sew and to 
cook potatoes. The proceedings are re- 
corded by areporter in the Daily News, 
who, we regret to say, does not seem 
quite in sympathy with the meeting, and 
writes, so to speak, “ with a horrid worldly 
laugh.” That the condition of the lower, 
middle, and professional classes in this 
country is _— miserable, shiftless, 
mirthless, and disorganized we know, not 
only from experience and observation, 
but from the repeated complaints of Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. We are ill dressed, ill 
fed, ill looked after in every way; our 
houses are unswept, and, when garnished, 
they are garnished in bad taste; while 
the plumber, as soon as he has gone forth, 
returns with seven other plumbers worse 
than himself. We do not know how to 
enjoy ourselves. Our earnest working- 
men find that their partners, like the man 
in the old song, “can eat but little meat,” 
and care still less to take trouble in cook- 
ing it, while they “can drink with any he 
that ever wore a hood.” The police re- 

orts are full of the hideous cruelties 
inflicted by drunken and disappointed 
husbands on wives ignorant and reckless 
of domestic economy. The whole pros- 
pect is so miserable that one must either 
weep or laugh at it, and the worst of it is 
that the Congress of Domestic Econo- 
mists seems to have no remedy for the 
national distress. The suggestions in the 
papers read are contradictory. All sorts 
of schemes of teaching'and inspection 
are spoken of and rejected. Sir Henry 
Cole says that the Education Department 
“has so far yielded to pressure as to 
spend three millions yearly in doing some- 
thing, yet that something they had not 
hitherto learned to do.” And, as far as 
the reports of the Congress go, the Con- 
gress seems not likely to instruct them. 

By way of showing the general indif- 
ference to the momentous topics discussed 
by the Congress, the gentlemen of En- 
gland stayed away from the first meeting. 


ye! half a dozen of them were present. 
A gloom was then thrown over the mcet- 
ing by the handwriting of Lady Stuart 
Hogg, who had prepared a paper “de- 





scribing in dark colors the ignorance of 
our working people in matters of domes- 
tic economy.” But as Lady Stuart Hogg 
was not present, one of the six gentle- 
men, Mr. Newton Price, tried, pluckily, 
but without any marked success, to read 
her essay aloud. This he did, “as well 
as he could decipher the MS.” The mis- 
ery of hearing a gloomy paper read aloud 
in fragments, with stops in the middle of 
clauses, and with conjectural emendations 
by the reader, may readily be imagined. 
The paper advised “ making compulsory 
the teaching in State schools of all sub- 
jects of practical utility.” Writing, we 
believe, is already taught in State schools. 
When this paper had been deciphered, 
with almost the same success that at- 
tended the early readings of Babylonian 
cylinders, “Sir H. Cole tried his best, 
but in vain, to induce the ladies to get up 
a discussion.” But the argumentative 
element in the character of the ladies 
present was damped for the moment, and 
Sir H. Cole in vain threw the apple of 
controversial discord into the midst of 
the assembly. He trailed his coat, if we 
may say so, but no lady would oblige him 
by treading on the tail of it. Then vari- 
ous people advised systems of inspection 
to be managed by South Kensington, be- 
cause White Hall is still in a state of 
economic darkness. Mrs. Cooper pointed 
out that hundreds of working girls are 
eager to learn domestic economy, but 
have no one to teach them. The fact is, 
that to teach housekeeping you need to 
have ahouse. Some one drew on a black- 
board a spirited sketch of sweeping a 
room. Buta few hours with a broom are 
worth a wilderness of blackboards. Take 
the case of a workingman’s family, with 
three or four big girls already employed 
in manufactories, three or four brothers 
equally busy, and two or three little girls, 
whose energies are overtaxed by the baby 
of the moment. All the members of the 
family have their own independent habits, 
hours, and income. All meals are mova- 
ble feasts. The mother is probably an 
exhausted person, who “ lets things slide,” 
and occasionally makes impetuous but 
unsuccessful forays against the dirt and 
disorder. How are girls in this class to 
learn housekeeping and domestic econo- 
my? Women are notoriously indifferent 
to their food. If a European community 
could be deserted, for a year, by the men, 
we verily believe that the women would 
slide back, first into a custom of having 
tea and a chop at every meal, next into 
pecking at some bread and butter at any 
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hour when they felt the pangs of hunger, 
lastly into the condition of savages who 
live on casual roots and the gum and bark 
of trees. It is man, proud man, who 
keeps woman up to the civilized mark in 
the matter of eating and drinking. Now 
woman, in the poorer classes, has so many 
calls on her time and attention, and man 
is so much absent from home, that cook- 
ery has become a lost art. It is not so in 
France, of course, and we only wish it 
were so in Germany, where the existing 
school of cookery is destitute of a pure 
ideal, and rests on a greasy and rapacious 
empiricism. Our populace and our Phil- 
istines must have more civilized concep- 
tions of life before they can learn to cook, 
and they must learn to cook before they 
can understand the enjoyment of life. 
We are involved in a vicious circle. More 
space, more air, less dirt, less work, less 
worry are needed for the well-being of 
both sexes. But our private and mourn- 
ful impression is that people will never 
have the leisure to be happy, to keep de- 
cent houses, and to dress and dine like 
human beings, till the commercial pros- 
perity of England has vanished quite 
away like her warlike supremacy; till we 
are a small, contented, pastoral people, 
without an empife, or commerce, or man- 
ufactures, or anything but our native 
fields and the population they will suffice 
to support. Then people wih hove leisure 
to enjoy themselves, and all the world will 
not be working like slaves to put money 
in the pockets of Sir Gorgius Midas. If 
this view seem cynical, or illiberal, it has, 
at all events, the support of Mr. Mill’s 
authority, for that Radical and economist 
saw nothing but human misery in the 
multiplication of money and manufactures. 
He looked forward to a stationary time, 
when wealth should reach its limits, all 
markets be glutted, and no nation com- 
elled to make haste at the expense of 
eisure and the decencies of life. But 
these long views, in which alone we see 
much hope for the future of popular do- 
mestic economy, must not longer detain 
us from recording the performances of 
the domestic economists. 

Miss Andrews, a guardian of St. Pan- 
cras, thought children were taught habits 
of waste in the workhouse. We had im- 
agined that it was otherwise, and that an 
almost overstrained economy madc it use- 
less for Oliver “to ask for more.” But 
the process of “ pee parochial pau- 

ers,” though elsewhere unknown, may 


e familiar in the parish of St. Pancras. 
It is an awful charge that “pauper chil- 
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dren are indoctrinated into habits of 
waste,” and learn to turn up their little 
noses (as we suppose they do) at whole- 
some hashed mutton. Somewhat @ fro- 
pos des bottes, Sir Henry Cole, seeing 
Lady Stanley of Alderley in the room, 
asked her “ whether she was of opinion 
that a child of three years old might be 
taught habits of domestic economy.” Sir 
Henry Cole was apparently “ blue-mould- 
ed,” like the Irishman, for want of a dis- 
cussion. He had become reckless, and 
capable of putting Boswell’s famous ques- 
tion, and asking Lady Stanley what she 
would do if she were shut up with a baby 
in a tower. Lady Stanley of Alderley 
expressed an opinion that children of 
three might safely be left in ignorance of 
domestic economy, and that four years of 
age was early enough for tuition in this 
science. In the dark ages of the past, 
few children read Miss Edgeworth’s 
“ Waste not, Want not,” before they were 
six. The lesson of that economic trea- 
tise is that string is a rare substance, 
which can only be obtained from the out- 
side of casual parcels, and that you 
should never cut the string of a parcel, 
but untie the knot and put the cord in 
our pocket. We can imagine no lesson 
in domestic economy which appeals more 
forcibly to childhood, and we are still un- 
able to resist the temptation offered to the 
thrifty soul by a good, long piece of string, 
without too many knots in it. Another 
manual of domestic economy for the young 
to which we would earnestly call the at- 
tention of Sir H. Cole is the didactic 
poem of “ Struwelpeter.” Children, even 
of three years of age, will learn to finish 
their food, and not to waste it by neglect- 
ing to consume it, from the affecting trag- 
edy of Adolphus. 


Adolphus was a chubby lad ; 


but he neglected his dinner, and a pain- 
fully realistic set of illustrations shows 
Augustus waning away with a rapidity 
which would surprise American fasters. 
These things are more to the point than 
an attack by Mr. Hay Hill on what he 
called the aristocratic “ idiotcies ” of fancy 
fairs. Miss Becker, who is a grim wom- 
an, rather crushed the economists by pro- 
testing against the leading proposals of 
the promoters of the Congress. Make a 
girl intelligent all round, said Miss Beck- 
er, and then she will need no college to 
teach her how to cook or sew. We doubt 
this theory of Miss Becker’s. Most un- 
dergraduates learn a little cooking, being 
taught of necessity, but we are not sure 
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that the classical pupils of Girton and 
Somerville Hall can make omelettes by 
dint of their general cultivation. Shelley 
was a very intelligent man, but he spoiled 
the oysters on a celebrated occasion. 
Looking at the needs of the opposite 
sex, many ladies declared that boys should 
be taught knitting. Lady Airlie’s_coach- 
man, the Congress was informed, knits 
all the stockings for his family. There 
was once a man at Cambridge who did 
crewel-work. Here are two historical 
examples for the imitation of youth. 
Passing from this topic to that of the 
dress of servants and teachers, the ladies 
began to discuss with a spirit which must 
have made Sir H. Cole feel that he was 
not without his reward. A shocking inci- 
dent, the appearance of a teacher in a 
black velvet dress, was commented upon 
with emotion. Why do economists al- 
ways rank velvet and lace among the 
deadly sins? These commodities point 
the moral in all economical books, from 
the days of Adam Smith to those of Mrs. 
Fawcett. The Congress next reverted 
to what a lady sweetly called “the culi- 
nary preparation of food.” An affecting 
anecdote was told of a lady who wept on 
tasting an egg poached by her own daugh- 
ter. Perhaps this lady knew that there 
goes wit to the poaching of eggs, and was 
overcome on recognizing in her daughter 
a person likely to obtain eminence .as a 
humorist. But, though we have not actu- 
ally shed scalding tears over them, the 
poached eggs of woman, as Wordsworth 
says of “the gratitude of man,” have 
“often left us mourning” and even re- 
sentful. The value of the deliberations 
of the Congress would, we think, be over- 
stated at the price of one well-poached 


egg: 


From Nature. 
FISH MORTALITY IN THE GULF OF 
MEXICO. 


FROM time to time since 1844, a wide- 
spread destruction of all sorts of marine 
creatures has occurred along certain well- 
marked-out tracks in the Gulf of Mexico. 
In 1854 the fishes suffered all along the 
southern shore; in 1878 there was again 
an excessive mortality ; in 1879 the plague 
again appeared; while in 1880, we learn 
from the recently published report of In- 
» spector Ingersall to Prof. S. F. Baird, it 
has been very intense. The poisoned 
waters occur in streaks or patches, some- 
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times near to one another, at other times 
many yards apart. These seem to drift 
with the flow of the tide, and. ultimately 
become diluted. The most probable so- 
lution of this strange phenomenon is to 
suppose that eruptions of noxious vol- 
canic gases arise through the bottom of 
the sea; certain it is that the marine life 
on the sea-bottom suffers first. Sponges, 
sea-anemones, mollusks, and the ground 
fish die in mass, and apparently at once. 
Upwards the deadly pestilence mounts, 
and the small fish swimming at or near 
the surface are killed by thousands, and 
float lifeless on the water. The large sur- 
face fish would seem to escape, and rarely 
is a mullet to be found destroyed. Fish- 
ing in such districts has to be abandoned, 
even although in the pure streaks the fish 
abounded, for should a smack fill its well 
with the results of a successful catch it 
had to run the gauntlet of the broad 
patches of the poisoned waters, and if 
any of these were encountered, and en- 
tered the well, a few moments would suf- 
fice to bring about the death of every fish 
in the cargo. The keeper of the Egmont 
Lighthouse writes on February 21 in this 
year: “As the tide came in on October 
17, 1880, there were thousands of small 
fish floating on the water, most of them 
quite dead. The next day the fish were 
dying all along the shore; between Octo- 
ber 25 and November to the stench was 
so horrible that it was impossible to go 
on the beach. Sending my family to 
Manatee, the assistant keeper and myself 
shut ourselves up in our rooms, and kept 
tar, coffee, etc., burning day and night in 
order to stand it. The peculiar smell was 
like bilge-water. The fish I noticed dying 
acted as if crazy, darting around in every 
direction, then giving up and floating 
ashore. After a very heavy gale from the 
south-west the bad and good waters got 
mixed up, and soon all the fish caught 
were fat and nice.” As the cause of this 
strange phenomenon is still problemati- 
cal, some discarding the idea of the evolu- 
tion of subterranean gases, believing it to 
be the result of a poisoning of the waters 
by an excess of rain-water discharged in- 
to the gulf by the rivers, others that it is 
owing to the water being saturated with 
the tannin derived from decomposing 
roots and stems of palmetto, sumach, 
oak, etc., it would seem highly desirable 
that Prof. Baird should institute a series 
of observations as to the chemical con- 
stituents at different times of the waters 
of these districts. 





